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Yellow butter, thickly spread 


On. this yellow, nice corn-bread- 
Yellow eggs the good hen lays- 
Yellow squash on summer days- 


All these golden things, Im told, 
Help to make us good as gold! 


Poster reproduced by courtesy of the National Child Welfare Association, Inc., New York City 
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Ome €conomics &xtension Work 


3y C. B. SmitH 


Chief, Office of Cooperative Extension Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


T IS a significant fact that the 

improvement of the farm home is 

one of the primary objectives of the 
cooperative extension system as _ con- 
ducted by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural 
colleges. Effort in any line of endeavor 
which looks toward increase in the effi- 
ciency of the farm has as its instigating 
force the desire to make progress toward 
the ideal farm home, and every individual 
success in the farm business confributes 
toward the attainment of that ideal. 





A farm woman working in her improved kitchen. 


Home building is a joint enterprise of 
the man and woman who together under- 
take to create for themselves this extreme 
important unit in our social system. To 
its development they bring their best 
efforts and ideals and such knowledge as 
they are able to obtain. 

In like manner all members of the 
cooperative extension service, now num- 
bering over 5,000, are concerned in the 
rural home. This cooperative extension 
service includes a definite branch of the 
Federal department of agriculture and an 
extension division or service in each of 


the 48 States and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Administering extension matters 
in each State is a State director of ex- 
tension work, assisted by one or more 
persons specially charged with the con- 
duct of county agent work, home demon- 
stration activities,.and with work with 


rural boys and girls. These are desig- 
nated usually as State county agent lead- 
ers or agents, State home demonstration 
leaders or agents, and State club leaders 
or State club agents. Persons trained in 
special phases of farming or homemak- 
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ing, such as animal husbandry or nutri- 
tion, serve as extension specialists to 
assist the men and women who carry on 
extension work within county limits, 
known as county extension agents. There 
are at the present time 484 administrative 
officers, 1,037 subject-matter specialists, 
and 2,793 men and 1,377 women doing 
county work. Of the county workers, 
490 are working exclusively with young 
people or serve as assistants in the 
farming or homemaking extension work 
with adults, and 299 are negro agents 
who carry on farming and homemaking 


extension work with Negro farm families. 
There are about 1,250 counties which 
now have the service of a county home 
demonstration agent and, as the States 
avail themselves of funds provided for in 
the recent Capper-Ketcham Act of Con- 
gress, more rapid progress will doubtless 
be made toward our ideal county staff 
of a farm agent, a home agent, and a 
third worker to assist these or to be 
responsible entirely for work with rural 
young people, in every rural countv in 
the United States desiring the service. 


A home demonstration club packing canned products for gifts. 


Making a home involves more intangi- 
bles than doubling yields or income. We 
have to accept the fact that improving 
the home is a more refined and difficult 
task than improving the farm. The re- 
sults of effort in home building are not 
so easily measured as are results in farm 
building. But, keeping these limitations 
in mind, it may be helpful to know that 
in 1928, farm women carried on under 
the guidance of home demonstration 
agents, 472,009 demonstrations of im- 
proved methods in various lines of home 
making, within their own homes. 
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Homemaking activities are grouped for 
administrative purposes by the extension 
service under seven general subjects,— 
food preparation, food preservation, nu- 
trition, clothing, home management, 
house furnishings, and home health and 
sanitation. 

Food preparation is a subject of long 
standing among the homemaker’s inter- 
ests. As an extension activity in recent 
years it involves the study of selection 
of desirable varieties of foods, of careful 
and efficient methods of cooking and 
serving foods, of the use of seasonal 
with stored pro- 
ducts to form diet the year 
round for the different members of the 
family. During 1928, 51,712 homemakers, 
through the work of home demonstration 
agents and specialists, adopted improved 
practices in bread making; 55,845 studied 
better methods of meat cookery, 89,142 
of vegetable cookery; 64,052 added im- 
preparing dairy- 


foods in combination 


a suitable 


proved methods in 


homes adopted better nutrition practices 
which they had learned through the ex- 
tension service. 

Clothing, known as “sewing” in early 
days of cooperative extension work, has 
maintained from the first a prominent 
place in the rural homemaker’s interest. 
Study of design, color, textiles, of intelli- 
gent buying, and relation of clothing to 
health are phases of this activity in 
which 240,100 adopted _ better 
practices in 1928. 


women 


Better Home Management 
Practices Adopted 


Through home management extension 
work last year, 77,082 homes adopted 
better home management practices. House 
furnishings studies resulted in improved 
practices in 109,427 homes. Home health 
and sanitation measures recommended by 
extension agents were adopted by 77,991 
homes. 








A group of women at a home demonstration meeting selecting 


hats for becomingness to type. 


product dishes to their store of house- 
wife knowledge; 87,018 women improved 
their skill in preparation; and 
17,536 rural budgeted the 
family food supply. 


meal 
homemakers 


Food preservation, involving in the ex- 
tension program the canning or drying 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, preserva- 
tion of meats and fish, and provision for 
adequate storage of such food products 
as do not require any special process to 
retain their value as interested 
133,139 women in 1928. 

Nutrition has come to mean, to those 
actively cooperating in extension work, 


food, 


such matters as child feeding, corrective 
and normal diets for persons of various 
ages and occupations, and factors which 
provide for normal growth and develop- 
ment. in children. Last year 176,003 


A number of income-producing activi- 
ties have been developed by rural women 
from their participation in their local ex- 
tension programs. Extension agents have 
aided through study of 
marketing methods and of standardiza- 
tion of products. 


assistance in 


Of Vital Interest to Every Member 


of the Household 


These subjects might perhaps be termed 
distinctively the activities of the house- 
wife although every member of the 
household has a vital interest in the re- 
sults and quite generally in the steps 
toward their attainment. Many are the 
homemaking interests, which 
cannot be adequately maintained by the 
housewife alone. Safeguarding the health 


however, 
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of the family through home sanitation 
provision is one. Increasing the value 
and: the influence of the home through 
the improvement and beautification of the 
home grounds is another which cannot 
proceed successfully unless it is truly a 
cooperative effort. Recreation for the 
farm family must be provided and a 
satisfactory social life in the farm home 
is essentially the result of the combined 
efforts of both men and women home- 
makers. 


Responsibility for Success Rests on All 
Members of the Extension Staff 


It is easy to see that responsibility for 
assistance and support in the effort of 
the farm family to realize and maintain 
high ideals and a high standard of living 
devolves on all members of the coopera- 
tive extension staff. It is not proposed 
that the farm family should live extrava- 
gantly but that its members should live 





Demonstration in making foundation patterns at a home 
demonstration meeting. 


well, that they should be enabled to main- 
tain a standard that compares favorably 
with the standard of any like group any- 
where. 


It is peculiarly fitting that extension 
agents should work out standards of 
living with groups of farm women and 
men and with individuals and should 
council with them in the effort to devise 
ways of making such adjustments in 
farming as will bring in a farm income 
that will make the desired standards of 
living possible. 


This is a challenge which should and 
does call forth the best thought and 
effort of every extension worker. 

The work already begun in_ this 
important field is stimulating and en- 
couraging. 
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The Value of Flome Economics Training 


An Investigation in High School and University Home Economics Training as 
Related to Gainful Employment and in the Sharing of Home Responstbilitics 


is a frequent criticism by laymen and 

sducators that training in home eco- 

omics does not function in the extra 
school activities of the student. Indeed, 
Snedden (1) is convinced that “we should 
not expect vocational motivation for 
homemaking on their probable economic 
planes for girls of this age (15-18 years) 
except the most dependent or least im- 
aginative and adventurous—true mother’s 
girls, in fact.” 

In the home economics surveys in Den- 
ver by Hopkins and Kinyon (2) incident 
to the revision of the curriculum of the 
public schools, it was found that high 
school students habitually helped with the 
housekeeping duties. If laboratory train- 
ing does not in any way increase either 
the efficiency of the work or the satis- 
faction resulting from a greater knowl- 
edge of the artistic and economic prin- 
ciples and the scientific laws involved in 
the performance of these tasks, may it 
not be that the fault lies in the home 
rather than in the course given by the 
school? And even if there is an appar- 
ent lack of function of school training 
in the performance of work as “mother’s 
helper” because of failure on the part of 
the mother to give intelligent cooperation, 
may there not be a gradual but often un- 
noticed change upon the home itself 
through school instruction as found by 
Spafford (3) in a recent experiment in 
Alabama? Is it not possible, also, that 
skill in the execution of housework is 
but one, and perhaps a minor result of 
the benefits accruing from home eco- 
monics taken in high school? May not 
such work contribute to a girl’s ability to 
become a contributing member of society 
and, therefore, help her to be independent 
and adventuresome? 

In order to throw light on this subject 
from the standpoint of the students 
themselves, a questionnaire covering 
these several points was given to one 
hundred fifty-two university students 
registered in the Home Economics De- 
partment of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Replies from one hun- 
dred forty-six were secured. There was 
a portion of the questionnaire that was 
not applicable to high school students, 
but the portion that was, was given to 
fifty-one pupils of the Manual Arts 


3y Maup Darrow Evans 


University of California at Los Angeles 


High School, Los Angeles, California, 
and fifty-one answered questionnaires 
were returned. Many of these ques- 
tionnaires were filled out under the per- 
sonal supervision of the writer, so if a 
student was uncertain as to the informa- 
tion desired, aid could be given by more 
explicit wording of any individual ques- 
tion. 

The details of the questionnaire wiil 
not be included in this paper, but a suf- 
ficient review of the inquiries included 
will be given to acquaint the reader with 
the full scope of the investigation. Stu- 
dents were asked to state whether they 
had been enrolled in courses in food or 
clothing while attending high school; to 
explain in what way these courses func- 
tioned in carrying out their accustomed 
tasks; whether they were responsible for 
any home duties while attending high 
school and later while attending the uni- 
versity, in order to determine if their 
responsibilities were more inclusive and 
of a different nature at the university 
age than during the high school course. 


N order to determine the economic 
pressure under which they were pro- 

ceeding in the securing of their educa- 
tion and the help resulting from home 
economics training, they were asked to 
state whether they worked for remunera- 
tion while attending high school or uni- 
versity; if so, what they earned and if 
they spent all of their earnings on 
themselves. Knowing that many of them 
worked during the summer _ vacations, 
they were asked to answer the same 
questions in regard to that term. 

As about fifty per cent of the students 
who enter the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of California at 
Los Angeles have had no previous train- 
ing in the subjects included under Home 
Economics, one question which it was 
hoped might disclose the reason for this 
lack of training or the situations which 
might be responsible for the students 
coming with such varied experiences as 
a background was included. 

Of the one hundred forty-six who 
answered the questionnaire, fifty were 
graduates of high schools in the city of 
Los Angeles, sixteen of these being 


graduates of the Los Angeles High 
School, eight of the Manual Arts High 
School, one each of the Marlborough 
School for Girls and the Los Angeles 
Catholic Girls High School.  Forty- 
seven came from high schools located 
in other towns in California. Of this 
number the Covina Union High School 
furnished seven and the Long Beach 
High School five. 
from high schools located in twenty-two 
other states, five from Illinois, and four 
from South Dakota. Two graduates 
came from outside the United States, 
one from Vancouver, British Columbia, 


Forty-seven came 


and the other from a Russian Gym- 


nasium. 


NE HUNDRED ONE students, or 

69% of this group, had had a course 
in clothing in high school, while forty- 
five, or 31%, had had no high school 
training in clothing. Those having had 
training in food were evenly matched in 
numbers by those having had no training, 
each side being represented by seventy- 
three students. 

Of the one hundred forty-six, eighty- 
four or 57144%, had taken in high school 
other subjects related to home economics, 
and home economics courses other than 
food and clothing. These subjects in- 
cluded 
management, etc. 

It seems that the opportunity for tak- 
ing responsibilities comes to the majority 


chemistry, biology, millinery, 


of high school girls as one hundred six- 
teen, or approximately 80%, were definite- 
ly responsible for specific duties, while 
thirty, or 20%, reported that they had no 
specific responsibilities during their high 
school days. These responsibilities were 
of varied and numerous kinds. General 
housework, which included dusting, clean- 
ing, etc., fell to eighty-one, or approxi- 
mately 56%, as a specific duty. Prepara- 
tion of food was participated in by fifty- 
seven or 39% of the members of the 
questionnaire group. Care of their own 
rooms came next in line with forty- 
eight, or 33%; dishwashing followed 
closely with forty-three, or 30%. About 
17% were the sole caretakers of their own 
clothes, including laundering. Fifteen, or 
10%, of the group had practically the 


775 
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entire responsibility of all the work of 
the family with the number of individuals 
Out- 


side of this group of fifteen, twelve were 


‘in these families from two to six. 


assigned the privilege of doing all of the 
family marketing, twenty did all of their 
own sewing as well as sewing for other 
members of the family. Nine assumed 
table setting as their chief contribution 
to the daily routine of the household. 
a 

Three 


desserts for the family meals and two 


out of the number prepared the 


were responsible for the salads. Four 


cultivated the family garden, one had 
charge of the family horse and buggy, 
while another regularly fed and cared for 
One baked the 


family consumption, an- 


the rabbits and chickens, 
cakes for the 
other did all of the baking, and still an- 
other made and baked twenty-one loaves 
week. Three 
from two to 


of bread each prepared 


and packed five lunches 
five days each week, two had entire care 
of the bathroom in the house, eight weré 
the bed-making of the 


family, and one seemed to have but a 


responsible for 


single duty assigned to her—that of sec- 
ing that the was supplied with 
well-kept bouquets. One girl had charge 
of the family one 
month, another had this responsibility for 
six months, and still another had charge 
of paying all of the bills for the family. 


house 


food budget for 


N the tabulation given above many of 
Kinyon (4) 


were given, but not in the same order 


the activities listed by 
of importance. 

It was not only of interest to know 
how many of the group were responsible 
for specific duties at home while they 
school, and what 
were, but it desired 


were attending high 
these duties was 
also to discover whether the home eco- 
nomics courses taken in high school had 
actually functioned in the performance 
of these duties and in what way and to 
what extent? In the light of the criti- 
cism which has so often been made 
against home economics, that is, that it 
does not function, the results were more 
than pleasing. It must be admitted, of 
course, that there are many cases of lack 
of function. Eight who had taken a 
clothing course in high school failed to 
answer the question, therefore we as- 
sume that this particular course made 
little, or no impression, at least, not a 
favorable one; three were free to confess 
that the high school home economics 
courses helped in no way whatsoever; 
three said they received very little help; 
and one student said she always worked 
in a group of from four to six and so 
had little opportunity of knowing what 
it was all about. Another took a course 
in hygiene and she was quite certain it 
helped her not at all. 

The dark side of the picture has been 


painted first, now the bright side will be 
The students who had been 
helped specified thirty-nine distinct and 
which 


presented. 


separate ways in this help was 
it is unnecessary to lsc them 
all, but they may be summarized to show 
various aspects of improvement display- 
ing the esthetic and emotional develop- 
ment in regard to the more subtle values 
of home life. 

1. Time saving through improved tech- 


recogiized. 


nique in general housework, in food 


preparation and in clothing 
struction. 


. Lessened waste by complete utiliza- 


con- 


do 


tion and sanitary handling of food 
materials and by repair and remodel- 
ing of clothing. 

3, Realization of leisure resulting from 
better organization of work. 

4. Promotion of family health by the 
selection of more adequate diets. 
clothing 
selection both from the standpoint 

of hygiene and of general utility. 

6. Ability to add to the real income of 
the home through meal preparation 
and clothing construction. 

7. Increased self-reliance by having the 
responsibility for the preparation of 
an entire meal, taking charge of the 
family budget for from one to six 
months, or regularly acting as purser 
for the family. 

8. The acquisition of certain art prin- 
ciples which made for improvement 

furniture 

fur- 


5. Increased satisfaction in 


decoration, 
arrangement and selection of 
nishings for the home. 


in household 


ERTAIN individual comments are of 
interest. Some said they were sur- 
that inexpensive foods 
Others were amazed to 
desire should 


prised to learn 
nutrious. 
that anything but 


govern food selection. 


were 
knc WwW 


Besides attending high school and 
helping with the home _ responsibilities 
forty-four, or 30%, of this group worked 
for remuneration while attending high 
school, much of the work being done 
after school hours or on _ Saturdays. 
Three students said that they worked but 
did not state the amount earned. Two 
worked for their room and board, two 
for room and board and ten dollars per 
month, and one for room and board and 
twelve dollars per month. One received 
two dollars per week plus the tips, wait- 
ing on tables in a tea room, while another 
received three and a half dollars per 
week and her dinners for the same type 
of work. Working in an orange packing 
plant and being paid by the piece was the 
experience of another. When work was 
done by the hour, the remuneration re- 
ceived ranged from ten cents to one dol- 
lar per hour, the average being forty- 
five cents per hour. When done by the 
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day, the range was one dollar to three 
dollars, the average. being two dollars 
and ten cents. When done by the month, 
the range was. eight dollars and fifty 
cents to sixty-five dollars, and the aver- 
age was twenty dollars and forty cents. 


One student stated that she earned 
eighty-four dollars during the school 
year. 


Twenty-six of these earners, or prac- 
tically 60%, 
themselves. 
the list of objects for which this money 
was spent it is evident that these earnings 
contributed to the real income of the 
family. In most instances the money 
was spent on clothing for graduation 
from high school and tuition entrance 
fee for college. One spent most of her 
earnings for Christmas presents, another 
gave some to her mother, and one added 
hers to a savings account. One stated 
that all of the money earned by the 
members of her household went into a 
family fund and so hers followed the 
usual custom. This reveals a somewhat 
different situation from that reported by 
Cohan (5) as the customary use of chil- 
dren’s earnings in foreign-born families. 


spent all of their earnings on 


From an examination of 


ROBABLY the work the student is 

compelled to do on the outside either 
for remuneration or as her contribution to 
the home is limited in some instances by 
the amount of time spent in daily travel 
to and from the university. In order to 
data regarding the amount of 
traveling done by this particular group a 
question was included that would furnish 
this. The tabulation of the various an- 
swers showed that 21% of the group 
spent less than twenty minutes daily in 
such travel; 20% spent from twenty to 
forty-five minutes; 35% spent from one 
to two hours; 15% spent from two to 
three hours and 9% spent practically 
four hours daily in such travel. The 
economic necessity of getting training for 
future earning must be regarded as the 
determining influence in the continuance 
of such exertion that those coming the 
longer distances must make. 


secure 


In comparing the responsibilities of our 
students when they were attending high 
school and their responsibilities now that 
they are in the university a great change 
was found to have taken place, Instead 
of thirty having no responsibilities the 
number dropped to eighteen. Thirty-five 
are keeping house for from two to six 
people as opposed to fifteen who did 
practically all of the work of the house- 
hold while in high school. Added to this 
thirty-five, twelve who are doing coopera- 
tive housekeeping in groups ranging in 
numbers from two to fourteen, and three 
more who are managers of different 


sorority houses with responsibility for 
marketing, menu planning, payment of all 
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bills and various other tasks, it was found 
that practically 36% of this group is 
carrying a heavy load on the outside. 
Besides these previously mentioned forty- 
two, or 29%, are responsible for the care 
and cleaning of their own room, twenty- 
one are doing their personal laundry, and 
fourteen are not only doing their own 
sewing and caring for their own clothes, 
but sewing for others. Twenty-six help 
with the general housework, twenty-three 
help with the daily dishwashing, and 
twenty help with the preparation of the 
meals. One student has quite extensive 
business interests that demand most of 
her outside time and another leaves home 
at 8 A. M. and works after school ses- 
sion until 9 P. M. so has little time to 
help at home. 


F the one hundred forty-six in the 
O university group, forty-six, or ap- 
proximately 3114%, are working on the 
outside for remuneration. This number in- 
cludes some who are also. keeping their 
own homes. In the one hundred who are 
not working for remuneration, thirty-two 
are included who are housekeepers and 
responsible for the daily duties in the up- 
keep of their homes and the care of their 
families. ‘ 

Three of the earners did not tell what 
their earning power was per month; one 
said she earned thirty-five cents per hour 
but did not state the number of hours 
employed; one was working for her room 
and board, one for ten dollars per month 
and her lunches, three were receiving ten 
dollars per month as well as room and 
board and one received twenty dollars per 
month plus room and board. The re- 
maining thirty-six earned from three dol- 
lars per month to one hundred fifteen 
dollars, making a total of $1,201.10, or an 
average of $33.36 per month while attend- 
ing the university. 

Of course during the summer vacations 
the earnings are much greater as the 
number employed is much larger and the 
pay for full time is much more than for 
part time. During the summer of 1927, 
seventy-one, or approximately 50%, of 
the group worked. For the seventy-one 
actual wage-earners the returns ranged 
from $15.00 to $390.00 for the vacation 
period. Twenty earned less than $100.00; 
twenty-one earned between $100.00 and 
$200.00; sixteen earned between $200.00 
and $300.00; and eleven earned more than 
$300.00. These figures do not include 
three people who received maintenance 
and money. Two out of the three re- 
ceived entire maintenance and more than 
$100.00 per month. The total amount 


earned by the group during the summer 
was $11,437.00, or an average of $161.00. 
If the value of the productive labor and 
services of the 32 homemakers is esti- 
mated at the lowest level, that of the 


average cost of keeping a competent maid 
of all work, their earnings for the three 
months at-$70.00: per month each would 
be $6,720.00. This sum might reasonably 
be added to the wages reported as earned 
by the group working outside, thus mak- 
ing a total of $18,157.00, or an average 
of $176.28. 


OT all of the individuals indicated 

the nature of their sumer employ- 
ment. Many of them were in commercial 
positions in which home economics train- 
ing would not necesarily function. In 
addition to the homemakers only 40% of 
those employed stated definitely the na- 
ture of their work, but of this number 
71% were working at tasks for which 
home economics training may be counted 
as an essential factor in its efficient per- 
formance. 

Forty-seven of the wage-earners spent 
their earnings on themselves, while 
twenty-four spent some of it on others. 

Ninety-one depend entirely upon their 
own judgment when making purchases 
and twenty-six sometimes have assistance, 
but usually depend upon their own judg- 
ment. This leaves only twenty-nine of 
the group depending upon some one else 
to make judgments for them. Of this 
number, the mothers assist twenty; 
fathers assist two; sometimes both par- 
ents assist three; a sister two; and the 
other two evidently have the purchases 
made and handed to them. 


HE report concerning the high school 

group from Manual Arts is somewhat 
similar to the report of the high school 
experience as given by the university 
group. Fifty-one questionnaires were in- 
cluded in the Manual Arts group and of 
this number 19, or 37%, were enrolled in 
clothing classes, leaving 32, or 63%, not 
so enrolled. Forty-seven, or 92%, of the 
number were enrolled in food classes, 
leaving only four, or 8%, not thus en- 
rolled. 

Three did not state whether they were 
taking courses, other than food and 
clothing related to home economics, or 
not, but only eleven, or 21%, of the num- 
ber were actually enrolled in such 
courses, 

One did not say whether she was re- 
sponsible for specific home duties, but 
only one answered the question nega- 
tively; one out of the fifty-one in this 
group as compared to thirty out of the 
one hundred forty-six in the university 
group. In other words, 2% instead of 
20%. The duties performed by this group 
were quite similar in nature to those per- 
formed by the university group. Thirty- 
three, or practically 65% were responsible 
for housecleaning duties; thirty or 59% 
for preparation of meals; twenty-eight 
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or 55% for dishwashing; and thirteen or 
25% for some washing and ironing. Six, 
or 12%, had entire care of their own 
bedrooms and six, or 12%, were respon- 
sible for the marketing. Five were the 
bedmakers for the family and seven the 
tablesetters. One only seemed responsi- 
ble for each of the following: changing 
the bed and table linens, mending, sew- 
ing, caring for the bird, and answering 
the door-bell and the telephone. One 
student of this group has the responsi- 
bility of all the cooking and housework 
for the family and the care of a younger 


sister. 


EVEN did not report as to whether 
S the home economics courses were 
functioning in the performance of their 
home duties or not and three said defin- 
itely that such courses did not help. Others 
however, stated that the food courses 
helped a great deal in food preparation, 
in betterment of meal-planning and in 
the selection of new recipes as well as 
added knowledge concerning food. 
Twenty-five per cent received help in the 
organization of their work and through 
the introduction of new and_ simpler 
methods of performing work, they had 
become more appreciative of saving time 
and working efficiently. The course in 
home management had helped in better- 
ing the care of the house in general and 
had given a greater impetus toward neat- 
ness and cleanliness. Two had gained 
in personal confidence, one said she had 
learned to cook and sew and liked it, 
and another said she had a better under- 
standing as to her share of the house- 
hold responsibilities and her part as a 
member of the family group. From these 
reports the resulting benefits from the 
courses in home economics fall into the 
general classifications given in the sum- 
mary for the university group. 

Only seven, or 14%, of this group 
were working for remuneration while at- 
tending high school as compared to 30% 
from the other group, and of this num- 
ber five were spending their earnings 
entirely on themselves. 

The high school students are evidently 
living much nearer the school than the 
university group as 63% of them spend 
less than 45 minutes in travel each day 
and only 40% of the university students 
live that near. Only 2% live more than 
two hours ride from school as compared 
to 24% in the university group. 

Twelve, or approximately 24%, of the 
high school group worked for remunera- 
tion during the summer of 1927 as com- 
pared to 49% of the university group, 
and their earning power was $59.00 as 
compared to $161.00. Half of them spent 
their earnings on themselves and then in 


(Continued on page 244) 
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Glass for the Home 


househoid 
forget 
the art of 
Creat- 


of scientific 


N_ this 


management we 


age 
sometimes 

how 
living plays in human happiness. 
ing a beautiful dinner table that is a joy 
to the eye is often quite as essential as 


important a_ part 


preparing a meal that is wholesome and 
appetizing. The the 
family will change from gloom to gayety 
under the influence of adorning bright 
well-arranged 


whole mood of 


glass, shining silver and 
flowers that breathe the beauty of summer. 

One of the most use- 
ful stage properties for 
setting the scene at a 
meal is well chosen glass. 
In the first place much 


charming glass is within 


the means of even a 
limited purse. In the 
second place glass is 


clean and 
advantage 
othe 


easy to keep 
so has an 
silver or 
Further- 


over 
metal 
more it comes in a great 
and 


dishes. 


shapes 
the 

everything 
for the table is produced 
dinner 


variety of 
colors. At present 
time almost 
in glass, even 
sets being advertised by 
one house. 

In buying glass for the 
home one naturally take> 
into consideration — ths 
price and the beauty ot 
the Durability, 
which is an important 


article. 
consideration in buying 
some merchandise, plays 
The 
most expensive glass will 
break if it 
floor and the 


no great part here. 


is dropped 
on a tiled 
will 


cheapest goblet 


last for generations if well cared for. 
It is much more important to choose an 
article of such satisfying beauty that one 
can go on living with it for years with- 
out wishing that it would break than to 
pick one that is tough but lacking iu 
charm. 

It may seem very easy to pick out a 


We all think 
we know at a glance what is pretty and 


beautiful piece of glass. 


what is not, but sometimes the thing we 
choose so confidently, turns ugly to us as 

We begin to see it with a 
For that reason it is profitable 


we use it. 
new eye. 
as well as entertaining, to study these 


By Eten L. Oscoop 
Women’s University Club, New York, N. Y. 


qualities which give glass lasting beauty. 
Color is one of the most important quali- 
ties to notice in glass. In a clear glass 
a good color means no color at all. A 
pinkish or greenish tinge in glass or a 
cloudy look is very annoying in time. 
With glass that is meant to be colored 
it is not so easy to say what is good and 
what is Bad. One person will buy amber 
colored glass tumblers because this goes 
well with her Italian luncheon set, and 
that color is good for her. Another 





An Attractive Table Set with Glass. 


chooses a vase of sapphire blue because 
it gives the accent of color she wishes 
in her living room. Aside from personal 
taste and needs it is fair to say that the 
most satisfactory glass colors are those 
which are fairly close to the colors of 
precious or semi-precious stones. 

The second quality which distinguishes 
Here again, the glass 
which comes nearest to real stones is the 
most lastingly pleasing. 
nize this in calling the brightest clear 
glass crystal, although real crystal is a 
rock, 


A third mark of beauty is loveliness 


glass is brilliance. 


Makers recog- 


of form. This is a matter which goes 
deep into aesthetics but the best way to 
acquire a feeling for it is to look often 
at the most beautiful vases and dishes 
which we are privileged to see. The 
vases of the Ancient Greeks are probably 
the best of all and they have been used 
as models by potters, glass-makers and 
silver smiths all through the ages. 

A last point to consider is the decora- 
tion which has been used to make the 
glass more attractive. Good designs, like 
good shapes, one learns 
to distinguish only 
through but the 
various methods of dec- 
oration grade themselves 
somewhat from the less 
desirable to the more 
desirable. Pressed glass 
is usually far less inter- 
esting than etched glass, 
while the etched is not 
so handsome as the best 
cut glass. 

In order to understand 
the difference between 
the poorer and_ better 
glass one must under- 
stand something of the 
process by which glass 
is made. 

Making glass is a little 
like making spun sugar- 
candy. The first thing 
to do is to get together 
the ingredients. The 
most important ingredi- 


study, 


ent is silica or sand— 
this with 
the sugar in the candy. 
In order to make the 
sugar flow cook 
properly water goes into 
the candy. With glass 
either soda or potash 
is used as a flux. The potash pro- 
duces a somewhat clearer glass but as 
it is more expensive than the soda it is 


corresponds 


and 


sometimes not used on that account. A 
third ingredient is added to glass, this is 
either lead or lime. Lead is more expen- 
sive and produces a brilliant glass which 
is excellent for cutting but it has the dis- 
advantage of scratching Lead 
glass melts at a lower temperature than 
lime glass, which makes it easier to work. 
Lime glass is harder than lead glass, less 
bright and cheaper. Articles in the lowest 
price group are usually lime glass. 
There are two kinds of glass furnaces, 


easily. 
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pot furnaces and tank furnaces. In the 
pot furnace the mixture which is to be- 
come glass is cooked in a covered pot. 
This is a crucible made of fire brick and 
glazed on the inside. The flames leap 
around these pots which are put in a 
circle around the fire, but they do not 
touch the glass. It takes a great deal of 
fuel to melt the glass when it is covered 
over. The tank furnace is just what its 
name implies—a great tank open at the 
top. The flames play across the melting 
glass and heat it much more quickly, but 
unfortunately, often add impurities to it. 
The very speed of the process is a dis- 
advantage, too, for impurities which 
would have turned to gas and passed off 
in time, are retained and give the glass 
a cloudy look and a poor color. 

As the batch in the pot furnace heats 
up some impurities rise to the surface 
and these are skimmed off. Air bubbles 
which are very small are not strong 
enough to push 
their way up 
through the heavy 
molten metal, so 
salt petre which 
contains a_ great 
deal of oxygen, is 
thrown in. This 
makes the air 
bubbles bigger and 
they have strength 
enough to push to 
the surface and go 
off. 

When the batch 
has been _ thor- 
oughly cooked and 
all the elements 
have become well 
united and _ the 
whole _ purified, 
coloring matter is 
put in, if colored 
glass is to be 
made. Then the 
workmen may begin to shape articles 
from the metal. 

When glass is very hot a number of 
curious things can be done with it. A 
lump of glass can be rolled out into a 
thin sheet. That is the way window 
glass is made. Glass may be poured into 
a mold and a plunger pressed into the 
mold pushes it against the mold and 
shapes it and at the same time impresses 
upen it any pattern that the surface of 
the mold contains. If glass is taken up 
on the end of a long hollow tube called 
a blow pipe, it can be blown out like a 
soap bubble. Unlike a soap bubble it is 
so tough that the glass blower can pinch 
it with something that looks like a pair 
of tongs or flatten it at the bottom or 
the sides by patting it on a table top. 
By blowing the glass it may be worked 
out until it is very thin. In order to 


shape it quickly the blower often blows 
it into a mold. Glass may also be spun 
out to a cord of thread. The Venetians 
were very fond of drawing out a cord 
of colored glass and twining it about a 
vase or cup for a decoration. 

A glass blower is a_ highly skilled 
craftsman, a person who is well paid. 
Any glass that is blown must be fairly 
expensive. All the inexpensive glass, ex- 
cept that made in some countries where 
labor is very cheap, is either pressed or 
blown by machine. 

The next step in glass-making is an- 
nealing. If one bought a goblet which 
had just come from the blower, it would 
probably crack and break the first time 
a sudden cool breeze blew on it. The 
elements of which glass is composed 
have not settled down comfortably with 
each other and they will spring apart 
with very slight encouragement. To 
make the glass tough it is annealed, This 





Venetian Glass of the 16th to 19th Century. 


(Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


consists of heating it up again, not 
enough to cause it to lose its shape but 
hot enough to make these elements very 
friendly with each other, and then cooling 
it very slowly. One company tests glass 
after it has been annealed by plunging 
sample pieces first into ice water and 
then into hot water. If a crack appears 
a careful study of it will indicate the 
cause, which may be then remedied. 
There are many things that can go 
wrong with glass. The sand used may 
contain impurities which give glass that 
is meant to be colorless a greenish or 
pinkish tone. Bubbles sometimes show 
themselves where they are not wanted. 
Colored glass comes out a very different 
color from Wat was intended. Molds 
that have been used #@@ long show rough 
edges and ridges in the glass where the 
molds separate into parts to permit glass 
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to be taken out. Sometimes glass that 
was made to sell at a high price finds 
its way to the bargain table because of 
these defects but most of the cheap glass 
is that which is made by the quick, cheap 
method. 

The more expensive grade of glass is 
not only that which is more perfect, but 
it is also given the more costly forms of 
decoration such as cutting, engraving, 
etching, gold encrusting, enameling, and 
flashing. 

Cutting and engraving are both done 
by means of small metal or stone wheels 
against which the article to be decorated 
is pressed. The swiftly turning wheel 
cuts away the glass in delicate lines for 
the engraved designs or in deeper gashes 
for the cut glass. The best cutting is 
free-hand work. The cutter has only a 
dot of color to indicate where each im- 
portant figure of the design is to go. 
With these guides he cuts the pattern as 
an artist would 
sketch in a_ pic- 
ture. Cheap cut 
glass is simply 
pressed glass with 
the edges of the 
design sharpened 
up by the cutter. 
This has a very 
different look from 
the crystal glass 
cut free hand with 
those slight irregu- 
larities in the de- 
sign which give 
hand work’ its: pe- 
culiar « attraction, 
and brilliantly pol- 
ished * until, Jit 
sparkles with a 
diamond-like radi- 
ance. 

Etched glass is 
in high favor just 
at present. The 
lovely dinner set of topaz colored glass 
with a charming etched decoration in 
the illustration makes this understand- 
able. Etching produces a frosted de- 
sign which is very effective on both 
the colored glass and the clear glass. 
It has the additional advantage that the 
process is not so expensive as cutting 
as it requires less highly skilled workers. 

There is only one acid that will affect 
glass—hydrofluoric acid. The article to 
be etched has a design put on it from a 
tissue paper pattern and then paraffin or 
some other resist is painted all over the 
dish except where the design is. The 
dish is then put into the acid which eats 
away the surface of the glass and leaves 
the pattern in a frosted effect. This may 
be polished up somewhat to give the 
appearance of delicate tracery. In a 
cheaper grade of etched ware the whole 
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Italian Glass of the 17th Century. 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


article is covered with the resist and thethe 


pattern then scratched away by a me- 


chanical device. 
In the gold encrusted ware a pattern 
covered 


the design then 


In the best ware 


is etched and 
with a band of gold. 
22 carat gold is used but much cheap 
stuff is produced where the gold is little 
more than gilt paint. 

Enameling glass was a favorite form 
of decoration with Germans in the 17th 
and 18th centuries when they painted all 
sorts of scenes on their glasses in colored 
Some of the newest glass now 
is enameled but the decoration 
A delicate lace-like border in 


enamel. 
is more 
restrained. 
color painted onto a set of clear glass 
plates is very charming and quite in 
keeping with modern taste. 

Flashed glass is one of the inventions 
of the Bohemian glass-makers and much 
that is sold in this country today still 
comes from abroad. It is glass that is 
composed of two layers, one clear and 
In making this the blower 


picks up a lump of clear glass, let us say, 


one colored. 


and then dips this lump into a batch of 
blue glass. As the lump expands with 
his blowing the blue glass layer on the 
thin. When the 


decorated by 


outside becomes 
article 
cutting or etching away part of the blue 


This gives a design in clear glass 


very 
is completed it is 


glass. 
on the blue. Red glass inside and a milk 
glass on outside was a favorite combina- 
tion for Sandwich glass lamps at one 


time. 


Many fascinating articles of glass are 
made by blowing and shaping the glass 
in beautiful forms and adding flowers, or 


serpents, or sea 


horses and 
simple cords of 
glass in other 
colors. This is 
the sort of 
thing the Vene- 
tians glass- 
makers have 
done for a 


thousand years 
and it is being 
imitated and 
developed by 
modern Ameri- 
can glass mak- 


ers. Nothing 
could give a 
better idea of 


this ware than 
a word picture 


from Mrs. 
Hugh Frazer’s 
“More Italian 


Yesterdays.” 
“The Murano 
glass at Salvi- 
ati’s I still think 
beautiful product of our 
own or any other time. 
sea and sky and jewel gleamed in the 
I remember 


most 
Every tint of 


ethereal beakers and 
a tall goblet of transparent topaz shot 
with gold, that twisted and curled on its 
tendril stem like a newly opened convol- 
vulus, spreading at last into a cup too 
ethereal for earthly lips to touch, so full 
of light that the sparkling wine 
would have darkened it; and all round 
wreaths of 
faint that it 
down its 
and your with salt 
spray. It was like getting into the sea- 
king’s palace under the sea to spend an 
lovely freak 
from the 


vases; 


most 


for handles, were blown 
milky, iridescent 
seemed as if they must 


fingers 


foam so 
run 


sides wet 


hour at Salviati’s; every 


and fancy of sun and water, 
brooding sapphire of secret caves to the 
last bubble of spray on a curling wave, 
it was all there, caught and crystallized 


for mortals to love and handle.” 


Books of Interest to Teachers 
“The Secret of Successful Restaurants,” 
by Alice Foote MacDougall. Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. 
B is always fascinating to read of the 
ways in which successful people have 
achieved their success and to know the 
factors that they count important along 
the way. Alice Foote MacDougall’s name 
is known far and wide for her outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field of res- 
taurant management, and this interest- 
ingly written book will appeal to all those 
who are in the feeding 
people, as well as to those thousands who 


business of 
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want to be in it! The contents include 
ideas and suggestions that 
developed from Mrs. MacDougall’s own 
experiences and embody a working phil- 
that many would do well to 
consider. Chapters are given over to the 
discussion of such subjects as location 
and capital, decoration, management, per- 
sonnel, food, bookkeeping, and 
meeting the public. 


have been 


osophy 


service 


“Foods—Preparation and Serving,” by 
Pearl L. Bailey. Eighth Edition. Webb 
Book Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
$1.50. 


HIS is the eighth edition of a useful 

and popular text book for food 
classes that is well known to most home 
economics teachers. It is planned to cover 
a two year course of study, developing 
the lessons in a logical way from the 
preparation of the simplest foods for be- 
ginners to the more complex processes 
that are used in planning and preparing 
full luncheons and dinners. The subject 
matter is arranged by lesson, and each 
lesson includes Home Project suggestions 
and questions. Frequent use of charts, 
tables and illustrations add to the interest 
and usefulness of the book. 


“Nuts and Their Uses,’ by Francis 
Owen, and “The Story of Citrus Fruits,” 
by Ellen M. Ramsay. F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 72 cents. 


intended as a 

supplementary teaching 
health or industrial geography to chil- 
dren. The text matter is divided about 
equally between the two subjects and con- 
tains something of the history and le- 
gends, the cultivation, and the many uses 
of these foods written in a simple and 
The book con- 
add _ con- 


HIS little volume is 
reader in 


easily understood style. 
tains illustrations that 


siderable interest. 


many 


Farmer’s Standard of Living,” 
The Century 


“The 
by Ellis Lore Kilpatrick. 
Co., New York City, $2.00. 


UST now the question of Farm Relief 
J is much to the fore and discussions 
as to the ways and means are occupying 
the minds of legislators, and the interest 
of people all over the country. This book, 
written by an expert agricultural econo- 
mist in the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, gives a good deal of 
information on the status of the farm 
family and the conditions governing rural 
life and American agriculture. The 
author states that the book is the result 
of scientific investigation carried on in the 
field for six years, and is the first attempt 
to bring the available facts governing 
actual farm living conditions together 
in book form. (Continued on page 246) 
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resenting the Flome ‘Demonstration 


Program 


By ExizasetH M. BerDAN 


Home Demonstration Agent, Court House Annex, Hackensack, N. J. 


oe -O-O-OH! Jimmie, wait-up! 
I wanna tell you something.” 
Jimmie continues down the 
street, until he suddenly explodes with, 

“Aw, cut that out, Bob, snow-balling 
ain’t fair coming home from school.” 

“Well then, why didn’t you stop when 
I wanted to tell you something? What 
d’ya think, the nurse asked my sister to 
come out to a meeting in the school- 
house tonight—in her bathing suit. Her 
and another little girl in her class.” 

“That’s nothing! My brother Bill is 
coming too, with a boy in his class, and 
they both have to wear bathing suits. 
My mother’s been patching up his last 
year’s suit so as he’ll look respectable, 
she says.” 

“What do you suppose they want with 
kids in bathing suits this time of the 
year,” and he glanced shiveringly around 
the wintery landscape. 

“Teacher told him they didn’t have to 
do anything except just stand up on the 
platform and let that woman from Hack- 
ensack talk about ’em.” 

“Well, I don’t want to miss that. Let’s 
get all the kids to go.” 

And Jimmie and Bob ambled amiably 
along discussing the interesting possibili- 
ties of bathing suits as winter apparel. 

And in this fashion is advertised the 
kind of a meeting very often used in 
Bergen County to introduce the Exten- 
sion Service program in communities not 
familiar with it. The woman from Hack- 
ensack is Mrs. Elizabeth M. Berdan, 
Home Demonstration Agent, and in meet- 
ings such as these she uses for the topic 
of her talk, “Is Your Child 100% 
Perfect?” 

Comes the evening and every fond 
mother and father, grandma and grandpa, 
and uncle and aunt is found in the 
school-house anxiously waiting to see 
what Jimmie and Billie and Betty and 
Susie are going to do. 

Comes then the usual routine of the 
meeting. Parent-Teacher, a range, church 
or club groups. After a while comes the 
turn of the ‘lady from Hackensack.’ She 
usually has to supplement the introduc- 
tion given her by additional information 
as to her correct name, title, and official 
position. She first outlines the Extension 
Service program, giving some of the de- 
tail of the various types of instruction 


available in food selection and food prep- 
aration. She tells of the help the county 
women can get in showing them the de- 
tails of construction of felt, silk and 
straw hats; the construction of a per- 
manent pattern that eliminates fitting 
problems and is used as a base pattern 
for almost all clothing needs. She goes 
on with a story of how the Home Dem- 
onstration Agent can help county women 
with the problems that concern more 
efficient kitchen planning, the correct 
grouping of large equipment, the correct 
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heights of working surfaces, etc. She 
speaks of the details of the kitchen con- 
tests that are held regularly in which 
women who have kitchens that present 
difficult problems enter their kitchens. 
These are visited by the State Specialist 
in Home Management together with the 
Home Demonstration Agent; recomenda- 
tions made for their improvement, and 
the kitchen owners are then given from 
6 to 8 weeks in order to accomplish 
whatever changes may be within their 
power. After the return visit, the kitchens 
are scored and that kitchen making the 
most changes at the least money outlay 


and with the most family cooperation 
is adjudged the blue ribbon winner. 

All these items are barely touched 
upon, together with an appropriate story 
or poem that puts the group into good 
humor. 

While from the standpoint of the Home 
Demonstration Agent this part of the 
program is the most important, in that 
it gives to her an opportunity to intro- 
duce and explain home demonstration 
work to folks who have never heard of 
it before, yet she realizes that what the 
audience came to see was their beloved 
offspring perform, so she gets Jimmie 
and the rest, dressed up in their bathing 
suits, and without shoes or stockings, 
lined up, and proceeds about the import- 
ant business of the evening. Using a 
score card made up by the recent Na- 
tional Congress of Child Health and Nu- 
trition, she illustrates most graphically, 
the point parents should work for in 
order to secure the maximum good health 
and normal growth for their children. 

Points TO WoRK FOR IN CHILDREN 
Points of a Body in Good Running Order 

Alert, happy expression 

Bright eyes, whites clear, no dark cir- 
cles of puffiness 

Clear, red tongue; sweet breath 

Good color in cheeks, lips, eye lids, Car- 
lobes ‘ 

Clear skin, not too dry nor too moist 

Flossy hair 

Proper weight for height, age type 

One or more daily bowel movements 
at regular hour. 

Sound quiet sleep 

Good appetite 

Good nerve control 

Cheerful disposition 
Points of a Well Built Body 

Strong even teeth, well enameled, meet- 
ing properly; no cavities 

Firm muscles, firm fatty tissue under- 
neath skin 

Even shoulders. Shoulder blades flat 
against back 

Straight back, no lateral curve, or 
accentuation of normal curve at waist 

Deep, broad chest 

Flat abdomen 

Straight legs 

Normal size of knees and ankles 

Strong foot arches 

Straight toes 

(Continued on page 246) 
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(sharacteristics of a Well Trained 
Purchasing gent 


By BLANCHE W. ROoLLINSON 


Household Arts. Department, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


HE 


here 


“purchasing agent” is 

interchangeably with 

“homemaker,” since this is only 

one of the numerous activities for which 
she should be equipped. 

The homemaker who is well trained to 

buy for the family and household will 


term 
used 


inventory of non-expendable 
supplies. This inventory aids in eliminat- 
ing an over supply in one direction and 
insufficient quantity in another. Knowl- 
edge of the average yearly expenditure 
of materials will be secured through this 
inventory. Whether or not an allowance 
for six or twelve towels must be pro- 
vided for in replacements will be based 
It also serves for fire 
Materials will be 
used with regularity and no supplies will 


have an 


on the inventory. 
insurance purposes. 
be overlooked or lost. 
\ complete record of expenditures will 
be kept 
year in which the living room rug or the 


at all times. The month and the 


fur coat was purchased will go in the 


record, Some homemakers associate 
events with purchases, such as a wedding 
purchase of a 


This 


with the 
cloth. 


in the home 


handsome damask method 


may be used but the longevity of some 
articles may put to shame the memory. 
Besides there are so many more worth 


while facts with which the homemaker 
may profitably tax her memory. Business 
and banking use history to determine 
policies—the history is contained in the 
records. The sooner the homemaker uses 
records and statistics for economic en- 
gineering purposes the better will be the 
quality of the living at any given income 
level. 

A well trained agent will have a budget 
that at least gives minimum expenditures 
for various classes of family needs. 

A businesslike approach to the spend- 
ing of the income does not lessen 
romance, in fact skillful engineering of 
the family expenditures will make for 
increase .in every direction. 

One method of developing a business 
attitude towards the spending of money 
in an occupation which has not, as yet, 
a place in the census of occupations, is 
to hold the idea that an investment is 
made in the expenditure of all money. 
To form. a clear picture—some bonds 
have coupons attached to the bottom— 
the bond itself represents an investment 


—the coupons are exchangeable for 


money which represents interest. So 
each expenditure should be looked upon 
as an investment; the coupons attached 
should represent excellent service, cor- 
rect fulfillment of a need or desire, 
enhancing personal appearance or adding 
charm to environment, all of which work 
toward the grand total of the pleasurable 
and durable satisfactions that follow in 
the wake of money well invested. 

One who spends wisely will know at 
least six months in advance the needs 
of each individual in the group as well 
as the needs of the household. Provision 
for the dress ruined by accident or the 
giving out suddenly of a piece of neces- 
sary equipment is more easily cared for. 
A less awkward or embarassing adjust- 
ment is necessary in the meeting of an 
emergency. 


HE Christmas buying is being set 
forward earlier in the year each year 
suggests that the above method is being 
Would that Christ- 
mas buying extended throughout the year 


employed by many. 


there are still those who dash madly 
at the last minute seeking the Christmas 
spirit as though they were going to a fire. 
Setting out on a tour of the stores sev- 
cral copies of the shopping list should 
be made, so prices may be written down 
for a comparative study. Some will 
object to the time consumed in spending 
by this method. It should not be for- 
gotten that it took time to earn that 
money, not to mention the investment of 
energy, time and money to qualify for 
earning it. With a consciousness of the 
large responsibility of spending money, 
which is the outcome of steady applica- 
tion, the question of time devoted by the 
homemaker to wise not 
be a question, since so much of the wel- 
fare of the family depends upon skillful 
management of the income. With a 
knowledge of needs six months in ad- 
vance time and energy are easily 
organized. 

One who carries a high degree of in- 
telligence to investing money to satisfy 
the needs of the family will remember 
that there will be another sale of all 
kinds of merchandise. A sales, resistance 
mantle will be thrown about her when a 
counter with people six deep around 
comes to her view. She will know so 


selections will 


definitely the needs of her family that 
imaginary needs will not spring up at 
this sight. There is a good psychological 
reason for—“all sales are final.” With 
forethought that comes as a reward for 
study, there is no need of buying in a 
hurry. 

Wise selection of textile ‘material 
necessitates a real knowledge of each tex- 
tile fiber. This knowledge must not stop 
at the confusion stage which is invariably 
reached and attended by conflict and dis- 
couragement. That the 
signal to “carry on” a little longer. Ad- 
vertising material is legitimate sales talk 
therefore an impartial text or source 
must be sought. The intelligent home- 
maker docs not let the maker of adver- 
tisements do her thinking. 


confusion is 


A compara- 
tive study of costs and values of pur- 
chases is stimulated through training. 

One outstanding characteristic will be 
that no sales person can sell her anything. 
The well trained purchaser makes her 
She what she 
The work of the sales person 
will be only to show her the supplies or 
goods carried and to see that she secures 
the article her decision is made. 
The person behind the counter will be 
there to serve, not to sell. 


own decisions. knows 


wants. 


after 


WELL trained purchasing agent 

does her own buying; she allows no 
sales person to superimpose an article 
upon her. A sound proof mantle is needed 
to deafen “sales talk.” It is of such rapid 
fire that the power of concentration of 
the average person is frustrated and the 
article is bought in order to get away 
from the volley of selling points. 

To be deliberate, to think quietly and 
with concentration in the presence of 
sales people is to become marked, to pay 
no attention to all the clerk has been 
told to tell or to silently disagree; even 
to be intelligent, works a hardship upon 
the purchaser. 

An incident from real life:—A hat was 
needed. Mother and daughter were 
waited upon by a young clerk. The 
clerk, through her remarks, suggested 
that this mother of refinement, who en- 
joyed an excellent social and economic 
status, was out for the first time and 
that she was neither accustomed to read- 


(Continued on page 242) 
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Real Cashmere shawl, such as has been copied by machine. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Pastey Pride 


By Erne, JANE THEIS 


George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The following ar- 
ticle was written by a student in Mrs. 
R. B. Rollinson’s class at George Wash- 
ington University as part of the class 
work in the study of Textiles. It is one 
of the papers mentioned in the “Textile 
Study at George Washington University,” 
by Mrs. Rollinson that was published in 
our June issue. 











HE Paisley shawl involves an in- 

teresting portion of Scottish life 

and history which was stimulated 
by Oriental life and history. We know 
that the very soul of the weaver is ex- 
pressed in the textiles of the Orient; 
just so, the Paisley, weavers took up the 
racial art and wove Paisley shawls for 
the sake of art. To fully appreciate the 
shawls woven in Paisley, Scotland, be- 
tween the years 1820 and 1870, we must 
first know something about the early 
weavers of Paisley, how it happened the 
Paisley shawl was born, and why it lived 
for only a half-century. 


Previous to the nineteenth century, all 
the textiles woven in Paisley were piece 
goods. At first there were plain fabrics 
and cloth woven in checks and stripes. 
Later, more elaborate designs developed. 
Two methods were used, embroidery or 
Sewing in a pattern by hand and weaving 


the pattern into the cloth. This process 
was developed to a great extent in the 
weaving of the shawls. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, the weavers in 
Paisley had a flourishing business. There 
were several thousand looms in operation. 
The types of fabrics varied because each 
weaver was his own designer and worked 
out his own ideas on his loom. The 
weavers not only had a high degree of 
technical skill but they were highly in- 
tellectual and developed along cultural 
lines. Among the weavers we _ have 
musicians, poets, philosophers, and na- 
tural scientists. They were professional 
men who kept up with the events of the 
day. Many of them had private libraries. 
While at work, the masters would dis- 
cuss political and economic questions; in 
fact, arguing was their chief character- 
istic. With four or six looms in each 
shop, debates were common. Groups of 
these weavers formed clubs of various 
kinds, where books and newspapers were 
exchanged and discussed to a great ex- 
tent. Differences in opinion made re- 
formers, dissenters, radicals and socialists 
out of these men. The weavers formed 
a union which took up the matter of 
trade and many a fierce struggle was had 
with the manufacturers of yarn. In 1856 
the Labor Union created their Labor Day. 

In Paisley spinning was an art that 
had attained much perfection long before 
shawls had been thought of. The hand- 


loom had been in use for many genera 
tions and was so perfected in mechanism 
that Paisley textiles had already gained 
a wide reputation for fineness in quality 
and evenness in weave. Therefore, 
“Paisley town” was well fitted to take 
up the manufacture of shawls and make 
a success of the industry. 

The Paisley shawl proper did not ap 
pear until about 1820. Ite was an effort 
to imitate the East Indian cashmere 
shawl. The Paisley weavers attempted 
to produce on the loom the effect which 
the Indians produced by hand. The 
cause of the shawl industry in Scotland 
was the result of the French expedition 
in Egypt. Napoleon Bonaparte brought 
back for Empress Josephine several very 
fine Indo-Persian shawls. When Jose- 
phine appeared in the French court wear- 
ing this new article of dress, she set the 
fashion for wearing of shawls. They 
were scarce and equally expensive. To 
meet the demands, the French weavers 
copied the original patterns and were able 
to make duplicates more or less perfect. 
They even went so far as to make dies 
and stamp the pattern on a plain back- 
ground, and they put some excellent imi- 
tations on the market at a comparatively 
low cost. Due to the reputation of the 
Paisley weavers, the shawl industry was 
gradually transferred to Paisley, Scot- 
land. By 1834, eight thousand looms were 


in operation, and shawls valued at over 
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a million pounds sterling were exported. 
Queen Victoria, who was interested in 
the industrial life of Scotland, encouraged 
the manufacture of shawls by lending 
her collection of cashmere shawls so that 
the patterns might be copied. It is rec- 
orded that the Queen was “kirked” in a 
Paisley shawl at the christening of the 
Prince of Wales, now Edward VII. 

3ut styles change and in 1870, due to 
fashion and economic influences caused 
by the Franco-!’russian War, the shawl 
was no longer considered the mode of 
fashion. The demand for Paisley shawls 
in French markets was abruptly stopped ; 
this killed the Paisley shawl industry 
almost instantly. The depression in trade 
made it impossible for the weavers to 
build up a new business in the manufac- 
Paisley shawls. Besides, the 
invention of mechanical devices which 
did the work formerly done by hand, with 
and 


ture of 


more «= speed 
greater degree of 
accuracy, made it 
impossible for the 
handloom to com- 
pete in the output. 
After Jacquard's 
invention the 
Paisley shawl in- 
dustry could not 
stay in existence. 
The invention of 
the sewing ma- 
chine, 
town of Paisley to 
turn to the mann- 
thread. 
Paisley 


caused the 


facture of 

The 
shawl has peculiar 
char acteristics 
which distinguish- 
shawls 


es it from 


of other nations. 
Inasmuch as it is 
an imitation of the 
real cashmere 
shawl, we should 
know something 
about the  cash- 

mere shawl. Cole’s Encyclopedia gives 
the following facts: The shawl is 
believed to have originated in the valley 
of Cashmere, in the northwestern part 
of India. The genuine cashmere is by 
costliest shawl made anywhere 
It is woven of remarkable 


far the 
in the world. 
fineness and delicacy, and is characterized 
by a harmony, brilliancy and a depth of 
coloring unequalled. These excellences 
are largely due to the raw material which 
consists of the soft fleecy underwool of 
the Cashmere goat. The yield of a single 
goat exceeds three ounces of 
underwool, and the fleece of ten goats 


are necessary for the manufacture of a 


seldom 


shawl one and one-half yards square. 
These goats are native to the cold, dry 


table-land of Thibet, Asia, and when ex- 
ported to other climates and countr.es, 
the wool soon becomes shaggy and 
coarse. 

The work required on a real cashmere 
shawl oftentimes occupies the labor of 
three weavers for a year. A first class 


shawl weighing seven pounds may cost 


£1,500. There are several classes or types 
of cashmere shawls, all of which are 
characterized by the great elaboration 


and minute details of design, in which 
the “cone” pattern is the prominent fea- 
ture. One type, the loom woven shawl, 
is either solid black, white or dyed in 
various plain colors; another type is made 
by sewing small strips or squares together 
so neatly that it is impossible to detect 
the Part of the design may be 
applied or the solid 
These are called the Indian patch- 
shawls. A third type is the em- 


seam, 
embroidered on 
color. 
work 





So-called Paisley shawl, machine-woven. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


broidered shawl, in which an elaborate 
pattern is worked by a needle. 

Persian influence is also felt in the 
Paisley shawls. The “cone” pattern which 
characterizes the cashmere shawl and was 
imitated in the Paisley shawl is suppos- 
edly Persian in origin. It is a conven- 
tional Persian design called “Persian pat- 
With the 
Indian ideas, 
Indo-Persian 


tern” or “Palm-leaf pattern.” 
blend of the 
we have as the result the 
shawl, which sprang the Paisley 
shawl. 


Persian and 


from 


The finest grade of Paisley shawl was 
made of the imported wool 
from goats of India. Cashmere wool in 
the raw material is worth $12 to $15 per 
pound. Oftentimes the Paisley weavers 


cashmere 
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substituted cheap wool in order to bring 
down the cost of the shawl. Silk made 
the most satisfactory substitute, because 
it gave added strength to the fabric and 
at the same time gave the fine, flossy, 
finish characteristic of the “Kashmir” 
wool. The warp was made by spinning 
a coating of cashmere wool around a 
silk thread. The weft was usually of 
Botany yarn, made from Spanish Merino 
wool of Australia. Cotton was also sub- 
stituted in whole or part, and thus the 
so-called Paisley shawl might be had at 
prices that suited the purse of the pur- 
chaser from a few shillings each to as 
high as one hundred pounds or over. 


The weaving of Paisley shawls was 
considered a man’s job, though in the 
early days it was largely a family affair. 
The women spun and dyed the yarn and 
the girls often put the finishing touches 
of the shawl; that is, fringing, clipping 
and pressing. 
Every Paisley 
weaver engaged a 
boy who was com- 
called a 
“draw-boy” to as- 
sist him in the 
weaving of Pais- 
ley. He had to be 
specially trained 
for his work be- 
cause he had to 
understand the de- 
tails of the design 
woven into the 
shawl. The weaver 
worked from the 
back of the fabric 
and shot through 
the shuttles, thus 
forming a design 
by use of the vari- 
colors — red, 


monly 


ous 
yellow, green, blue 
and black. One 
line of weft was 
made up of many 
hundreds of little 
bits of color. The 
duty of the draw-boy was to sit on the 
‘opposite side of the loom and pull the 
“lashes” or “draws” so that the shuttle 
could pass through the opening formed 
by the warp threads. 

To produce a finished shawl many 
processes were necessary which required 
skill, delicacy of touch and patience. Be- 
cause of the many stages in the making 
of a Paisley, the work was _ highly 
specialized. The divisions of labor were 
designing, dyeing, warping, beaming, 
weaving, clipping, and fringing. The de- 
signer was especially trained for he had 
to have a practical knowledge of weaving 
as well as the technique of the artist, 
for the design must be transferred from 


(Continued on page 244) 
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The Story of Foods and Food Products 


HOUGH Hawaiian pineapple 

growing and canning is little more 

than a quarter century old, as 
measured with the yardstick of success, 
it has grown in that comparatively short 
space of time to the second industry of 
Hawaii with an export value of approxi- 
mately $35,000,000. Sugar, with its an- 
nual approximate production of $70,- 
000,000 is the first industry, 

The history of pineapple did not begin 
with Hawaii, though it grew there in 
the wild state as it did in many other 
tropical countries. The story of its culti- 
vation begins back in 1527, when Span- 
iards, shipwrecked on South Kona coast, 
brought ashore, along with other necessi- 





This is the way the cylinder of pineapple is trimmed just before 
it is cut into slices. The maidens wear rubber gloves and they 
sing as they trim the luscious fruit cylinders. 


ties such as stores, garments, tools, num- 
erous plants from Mexico. One of these 
was the pineapple. In 1813 pineapples 
were planted in Kona, Island of Hawaii, 
by Don Pauloy Marin, a Spaniard from 
Mexico. 

The history of the industry is a his- 
tory of business romance built by the 
help of the golden sunshine of Hawaii, 
and the industry and determination of 
three men. 

The first pioneer was Captain John 
Kidwell, who had a nursery business in 





(Pictures Courtesy Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company) 


The Pineapple Industry 


3y BLANCHE THEODORE 


American Housewife’s Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco. Hearing of the wonders 
of the Hawaiian Islands and the marvel- 
ous things which could be grown there, 
he moved there about 1882. The natives 
then were eating wild pineapples, but they 
were of poor quality. Kidwell, intent 
on growing better pineapples which. could 
be shipped to the United States, fresh 
(canning wasn’t then thought of), sent 
to many other countries for pineapples, 
with which he experimented, endeavoring 
to find the best variety. So he developed 
the famous “Smooth Cayenne” which is 
used for canning today. 

But shipping fresh pineapples to the 
mainland wasn’t such good business. If 
they were picked too ripe they spoiled, 


Cannery. 


and picked green they ripened in the 
dark holds of vessels, and failed to gen- 
erate within themselves the delicious fruit 
sugar, which makes them such a delicious 
fruit, and which they do produce when 
they ripen in the Hawaiian sunshine. So 
about 1891 he joined hands with another 
pioneer named John Emmeluth. Kidwell 
and Emmeluth combined, Kidwell to 
furnish his knowledge of horticulture 
and his superb variety of pineapple, and 
Emmeluth his knowledge of canning. In 
1893 this new company canned a few 
thousand cases and sent them to San 
Francisco. But this canned pineapple, 


while favorably received, made little 
headway, because the operations were too 
sporadic. 

It was in 1900 that the beginning of 
the modern pineapple canning industry 
of today was made, when a young Yan- 
kee lad, named James Drummond Dole, 
came to the Hawaiian Islands with the 
intention of raising coffee. But when he 
got there, this didn’t seem feasible. So 
he turned his attention to pineapple, and 
with his first pack of 1,893 cases in 1903 
started Hawaiian pineapple history. 
Spurred on by Dole’s success, other can- 
neries sprang up in the islands, until 
today there are approximately fifteen 
pineapple packers in the islands, with an 
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These are the trimming and packing tables in the Honolulu 
This is where the sliced pineapple which we find 
in the cans are so neatly and evenly trimmed. 


annual output of over eight million cases. 
Of this output, Dole’s cannery, which is 
not only the largest pineapple cannery 
in the islands, but the largest fruit can- 
nery in the world, contributes over one- 
third. 

The industry which sends from Hawaii, 
canned Hawaiian pineapple around the 
world, grows its own fruit, harvests it, 
cans it, and sends it to the mainland to 
be marketed. 

It takes eighteen months of sunshine 
to grow a perfect pineapple in Hawaii. 
3ut although the pineapple, being an air 
plant absorbs every bit of this eighteen 
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months of sunshine, it takes more than 
just sunshine to produce a perfect pine- 
apple. Eighteen months of scientific care 
are needed to see that no obstacle arises 
which would take from the finished fruit 
one atom of flavor or benefit. 

At planting time, tractors are busy 
plowing up the soil. After plowing it 
is disked to a considerable distance and 
later “floated” to the level of the surface 
to break up any clods. Furrows are run 
at intervals to drain the fields. 

Then follows the “mulching,” a pro- 
cess peculiar to pineapple growing. This 
consists of laying asphalt-treated paper 
in carefully aligned “lanes” over the area 
to be planted. Mulching serves a fivefold 
purpose in the life of the pineapple: it 
sheds excessive rainfall, which would rot 
the roots; it keeps down weeds; it pre- 
vents insects from attacking the plants; 
it keeps the ground warmer, and tends 
to hold the ground and fertilizer intact. 


<AAE LANNNNS 


Mulching paper is an invention used in Hawa for killing 
weeds about the young pineapple plant and to keep it from 
getting too much moisture. 


After the mulching paper has been laid, 
rows of workers appear on the plantation 
with sharp-pointed tools and _ puncture 
holes at regularly measured distances to 
hold the baby pineapples. These baby 
plants may be “suckers” which grow just 
beneath the fruit “crowns,” the leafy part 
which tops the fruit, or slips. After they 
have lain exposed to the sun a few days 
to become seasoned, they are set in 
double rows to a depth of an inch or 
two through the holes. In a few weeks 
they take root and tiny new leaves shoot 
out. 

It is a whole year, and sometimes fif- 
teen months later that the plant attains 
It is then about knee-high 
leaves. 


full growth. 
with long 
Then in the heart of the plant, a blossom 


spear-pointed green 


similar to our thistle appears. This 
slowly develops into a flower-head which 
looks like a miniature pineapple with 
small violet flowers peeping out on all] 
sides. 

Six months more of sunshine and this 
flower-head has turned into the perfect 
pineapple—ripe, and ready to harvest. 
Ninety-five per cent of this harvest is 
used for canning. The canned fruit can 
be picked fully ripe, with all of the sun- 
shine and flavor retained, whereas the 
five per cent which is picked for fresh 
fruit must be picked green so that it 
will not bruise in shipping. 

The canning of this marvelous Ha- 
waiian fruit crop is a scientific evolution 
of best methods, a complex and compli- 
cated process, which presents at the end 
of the eighteen months of growing and 
about thirty minutes in the cannery, a 
delicious can of fruit. 

The pineapple is hauled to the cannery 





in field crates packed iti box cars. These 
boxes are placed side by side on the 
receiving platform, which contains, in 
many instances, thousands of pineapples. 
On the receiving platform of Mr. Dole’s 
cannery, the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, which is the largest in the islands, 
three hundred and fifty tons of ripe pine- 
apples are stacked at one time. 

From here the fruit is dumped into 
hoppers, placed on the conveyers of the 
famous Hawaiian Ginaca machine, which 
automatically peels and cores the pine- 
apple, sizing it into a perfect cylinder, at 
the same time splitting the pineapples’ 
spikey coats, forcing the two sides 
against a grid within which a_ second 
knife revolves, which scrapes from the 
skin the edible portion of the fruit which 
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remains. This is the sweetest fruit, as 
it has been “nearest to the sun,” and is 
used for crushed pineapple. 

From the Ginaca, the pineapple cylinder 
slides onto an endless belt, which takes 
it to the trimmers. Hundreds of Ha- 
waiian workers, women and girls, await 
the pineapple, and wearing rubber gloves, 
and armed with sharp knives, cut off 
quickly any portion of the shell remain- 
ing. 

The trimmed pineapples are put on an 
endless belt and carried to the slicer. 
Here after .a good bath, they pass 
through a set of stationary knives and 
are sliced. These slices are selected, 
again by workers armed with rubber 
gloves, each of whom makes her selection 
according to grade. In the large pine- 
apple canneries pineapple is canned in 
three grades, the fancy grade which is 
the pick of the pack, uniform in size and 
color, and packed in a rich syrup of pure 





The line of loaded railroad pineapple cars, which, during the 
busy season are made up twice a day, each small box crate 
having its load of luscious, ripe pineapple. 


and cane sugar. 


pineapple juice The 
extra standard grade, which is slightly 
less perfect fruit, less evenly cut and not 
so uniform in size, and the standard 
grade which contains good fruit, but in 
broken sizes. These slices are placed by 
the workers in cans, and the cans thus 
packed are taken to be syruped. 

They pass, automatically, at the rate of 
about eighty cans a minute, through a re- 
volving machine, where the syrup, auto- 
matically regulated as to quantity, is 
poured into them, each grade, of course, 
getting its own distinct type of syrup. 
syruping machines the cans 
steam heated exhaust 
drives out most of the air 


From the 
pass to a box, 
where heat 
and prepares the can for sealing. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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ublicity for an Adult Program 


in Flome Economics 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY Woop 


State Supervisor of Home Economics, Division of Vocational Education, Phenix, Arizona 


F IT is true that some people have 

a “nose for news” it is equally true 

that some have an eye or an ear or 
both, for publicity. They just naturally 
see and hear of opportunities for getting 
a project before the public. News gath- 
erers are usually selected for the fact 
that they have this “nose for news” 
whereas,. those working in the field of 
Adult Education in Home Economics are 
rarely, if ever, selected for their experi- 
ence or ability with publicity. Most of 
us have not even had good training in 
publicity methods so we must attack this 
phase of promoting a program of work 
by the trial and error method and results 
often show strong emphasis upon the 
error. The time will undoubtedly come 
when we shall have more people with 
training for this special aspect of the 
work but until that time arrives those 
of us working in the field of Adult 
Education need to give more attention 
to a study of the publicity methods now 
being used. 


HE need for publicity and the type of 
publicity required, varies greatly with 

the size of the community. As a commu- 
nity increases in size the problems of 
publicity become more complicated but 
even in the small community there are 
certain aspects of the publicity problem 
that challenge effort if the women are to 
become interested at all in the adult 
education classes. Successful publicity is 
made up of a good many factors. Suppose 
there are three units to be offered, one 
on clothing design, one with the making 
of a felt hat, and one on home manage- 
ment, what are some of the problems to 
be met in order to have effective publicity ? 
In the first place there must be a plan 
for these units before the publicity for 
them is given. Something must be known 
about the general outline of the unit. 
This is necessary in order to give any 
idea of the length of the unit and also 
the material to be covered. For example, 
a unit on Home Management would give 
little idea to many women as to the scope 
of the course unless, in the publicity, 
some definite suggestions of the manage- 
ment problems to be covered are made. 
If the publicity shows that the course 
will cover many management problems 
such as food management, clothing man- 


agement, time management, equipment 
management, and others, it is likely to 
bring more interest than a less definite 
suggestion of content. 

All this discussion about the need for 
having a definite outline of the unit be- 
fore giving publicity seems obvious yet 
we have frequently seen units fail in our 
state for just this lack of concise infor- 
mation. With this information at hand 
the next consideration is .what shall be 
the content of the publicity material. 


HERE seem to be at least six points 
which need to be included in the 
publicity statement. These are: 
1. Name of course 
2. Time—days, hours, and _ beginning 
date 
3. Place of meeting 
4. Cost—if free, say so; if not, state 
exact amount or indicate the nature 
of the fee by a statement such as 
“A small fee will be charged to 
cover expenses.” 
5. Instructor. (Usually) 
6. Give a brief survey of what the 
unit will include but not in terms of 
individual units. 


HE name of course is often a key 

point in publicity. One may say 
“What's in a name?” but the answer in 
adult work is “Everything.” Take, for ex- 
ample, the unit on clothing design. The 
first time that the unit was offered in our 
community it was entitled Costume De- 
sign. One student arrived. The same pub- 
licity was given the next week with How 
to Dress Becomingly as the title. The re- 
sult was a room full of students. The unit 
on the making of a felt hat ran into 
much the same difficulty. It was called 
The Felt Hat and the class numbered but 
six. An additional notice calling it The 
Sport Hat was given and we had to start 
a second section of the unit. These ex- 
periences suggest that there are certain 
points to watch for in selecting a title. 
It should be non-technical—“costume de- 
sign” bordered on the technical—it should 
be simple, brief, appealing—The Sport 
Hat was appealing where The Felt Hat 
was not—catchy when possible, and should 
give some clue to the content of the unit. 


HILE it is usually desirable to 
name the teacher there are times 


when the omission is a wise one. An illus- 
tration of this is the case of a new teacher 
who is to teach a unit which has been 
previously taught by a very successful 
teacher. The new teacher may be just 
as good or better than the old one but 
being unknown has not the initial draw- 
ing power that has the one already 
teaching the unit. After the students 
have once come to the class they are won 
if the teacher has been chosen wisely 
but the name used would have been a 
deterrent. 


Hers decided what is to go into 
the publicity, the form of the pub- 
licity must still be determined if notices 
to be distributed through the mail or 
otherwise are to be used. There are many 
forms which these notices may take such 
as cards, folders, letters and posters and 
some of these may be mimeographed, 
typed, or printed. It would be impossible, 
except through a rather extensive study, 
to say what form is most effective. In 
general, however, the characteristics of 
good notices are that they be brief, clear, 
and readable. Notices which say more 
than is necessary will be as ineffective as 
those which do not tell enough; those 
which have to be looked at several times 
to gain the desired information about 
time, place, and subject of unit will fall 
short of desirable publicity and those 
which have a quality of readableness 
which makes you want to go on to the 
end will render the best possible results. 
Having made a plan for the content of 
publicity the next step is to put it out 
in such a way that it will reach the 
women. 

In the community in which Arizona 
has had the largest program in operation 
the following outline with comments is 
suggestive of some of the means used 
to put information regarding classes be- 
fore the women. 

I. The Press. 

Newspapers 
Feature stories 
Society page 
Club news 

Community Journals 
Ex. The Labor Journal 

School papers 
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II. Announcements to: 
Women’s clubs and lodges 
Chamber of Commerce 
Parent Teachers’ Council 
Parent Teachers’ Association 
Church societies 
Church officials 
Nurses’ Association 
Classes of women in session 
Children of day schools 

These announcements, with the excep- 
tion of those to the children, may be 
verbal or in printed form but if there 
are any number of classes it is difficult 
to use the verbal notice alone. On the 
other hand, where it is possible to give 
a verbal notice in addition to the printed, 
it seems to add to effectiveness. 

The placing of posters needs considera- 
tion in any publicity plan. Where they 
can be placed most advantageously de- 
pends upon the groups to be reached. 
Some of the places suggested and used 
because of the that could be 
reached were: 

Street cars, stores, beauty parlors, tele- 


people 


phone employees room. 

Elevators in office buildings, hotel, 
bulletin boards, Chamber of Commerce. 
Ill. Mailing Lists. 

It would seem to be a relatively simple 
thing to produce a good mailing list but 
a good requires constant 
attention to be efficient. In a large com- 
munity there are usually two lists de- 
sirable; a general mailing list and a key 
list. 

A general mailing list usually includes 
members of previous classes, lists of club 


mailing list 


members, and members of other groups 
nurses or business 


who 


such as_ teachers, 


groups, and also those request 
notices. 

A key mailing list is one which is made 
up of the names of persons who would, 
themselves, be particularly interested in 
the might be 
influential in interesting others. 
any class of 10 to 20 persons has a key 
classes 


program of classes, and 


Almost 
member in it. There are some 
that are almost entirely recruited by one 
Such a woman is a key woman 
for publicity. A key list in one of our 
communities includes the following: 
Teachers of evening school work. 


day school home 


person. 


Teachers of eco- 
nomics. 

Key women in community (Those who 
are in close touch with women who 
would be interested. May be heads 
of organizations or not) 

Extension workers. 

One or two from ‘each class offered 
during the year. (The teacher of 
the class can usually suggest these 
persons. ) 

State Supervisor’s office. 

Care has to be exercised to see that 

duplication is avoided in the two lists 


and also that mailed notices returned 
are used to help keep both general and 
key lists up to date. 

IV. Telephone. 

The use of the telephone to interest 
women in different districts is often 
effective. To do this profitably requires 
that the person doing the telephoning 
know the districts of the community. The 
telephone message can be made brief by 
calling attention to the notice in the daily 
paper for further information. This 
method tested out in one of our com- 
munities showed that a half hour’s tele- 
phoning yielded considerable response as 
indicated by the answers to the question 
asked each class member “Where did you 
hear about the class?” 

What to put into the notices and to 
whom to send them are important con- 
siderations in publicity, but both efforts 
may fail of greatest results because the 
time used is not right. It appears that 
notices of classes should be sent out 
sufficiently early to enable women to 
make plans, yet also close enough to the 
meeting of class so that women will not 
forget. A plan for newspaper publicity 
that has seemed successful in meeting 
these two problems has been: 

1. A general notice two weeks before 

the class convenes. 

2. Some statement of definite topics to 

be covered one week before meeting. 

3. Special notice on day of meeting. 

The whole question of publicity is one 
fraught with both interest and import- 
ance. The best kind of a program of 
classes with highly qualified teachers and 
a ready community fail because 
methods for bringing it to the attention 
of the women have not been good. There 
is much opportunity and need for a more 
careful study of publicity methods for 
Adult Education in Home Economics be- 
fore we can come to anything but very 
tentative conclusions regarding the most 


may 


effective methods. 


The Pineapple Industry 
(Continued from page 236) 


From the sealing machines the cans 
are conveyed into cookers. These pine- 
apple cookers are huge, slowly revolving 
steel drums within a steam box, held at 
a temperature sufficient to sterilize the 
pineapple but not to scorch it. The cans 
enter at one end and after an average 
of about ten minutes arrive at the other 
end, to be discharged into the lacquer 
machines, dryers and coolers. From 
there they are carried off to the ware- 
house to await labeling and shipment. 
The labeling is done as expeditiously and 
economically as the other factory pro- 
cesses. In the large canneries the cans 
are fed into a hopper by the trayfull, 
and then pass through the labeling ma- 
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chine, where each can picks up a label, 
and, rolling it around itself, emerges 
triumphantly at the other end, named and 
identified for the world. 

During the last ten years there have 
grown up in the islands great pineapple 
plantations and canneries located on the 
Islands of Hawaii, Maui, Kauai and 
Oahu, the latter being the seat of the 
Hawaiian capitol, Honolulu, where are 
to be seen the largest and most important 
fruit canneries in existance. 

In 1926 it was estimated that there was 
about 50,000 acres in Hawaii devoted to 
the growing of pineapples. Pineapples 
are grown on the uplands, as the pine- 
apple is an air plant and needs very 
little irrigation for healthy growth. It 
is said that a pineapple thrown on the 
roadside will live for many days just on 
air. Sugar cane and rice, the third in- 
dustry of Hawaii, are grown on the low- 
lands, where irrigation is possible with- 
out a_ prohibitive price. The lush 
pineapple fields of Hawaii, especially 
when the paper mulch, which is spread 
over the ground in orderly parallel rows 
through which at regular intervals holes 
are punched to allow the tiny pineapple 
plants to grow and to discourage the 
weeds, look very much like a_ checker- 
board effect, and give the hills and up- 
lands of the islands an effect of trimness 
and precision reminiscent of the country 
in Lewis Carroll’s “Alice Through the 
Looking Glass.” 

The growth of the pineapple industry 
in the Hawaiian Islands may be briefly 
indicated by the following statistics: In 
1903, 1893 cases of pineapple were packed, 
in 1910, 464,968 cases were packed. In 
1924 the total has risen to over six million 
cases, in 1925 7,000,000 
cases were packed, and in 1927 the total 
had risen to nearly 9,000,000 cases. 


approximately 


And, of course, the preservation of this 
fruit, which is 95 per cent canned is not 
achieved without the establishment of 
another industry, that of can making. 
Several years ago the American Can 
Company, the largest factor in the can 
making industry, established a factory 
near the Honolulu canneries. During the 
busy season this factory turns out more 
than a million cans a day, and works dur- 
ing the balance of the year piling up a 
surplus of shiny tin cans, to supply the 
ever increasing demands of the great 
pineapple industry of Hawaii. 


CORRECTION 


Miss J. Kathryn Francis, who wrote 
the article on 4-H Club Work which 
appeared in our July issue, is the county 
home demonstration agent in Trenton, 
New Jersey, and not in Haddonfield, as 
was incorrectly printed in our July issue. 
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arlide Gas for Rural Schools 


Educational Department, Union Carbide Sales Co., New York, N. 


OW often, I wonder, could we 

unearth real romance by going 

back through the history of the 
discovery and development of our modern 
conveniences. This thought has _ been 
brought to mind often in connection with 
carbide gas, the product chemically known 
as acetylene. 

The early life of carbide gas was in- 
deed a Cinderella existence. It was dis- 
covered in 1836 by the English chemist, 
Edmund Davy, who was not, however, 
looking for carbide gas but a way to 


By Mapce E. Ditts 


bide gas, or acetylene, than Edmund 
Davy had been. His ambition was to 
prepare metallic calcium which he hoped 
to obtain by subjecting a mixture of coal 
tar and lime to the extreme heat of the 
electric furnace. The operation produced, 
instead of the desired calcium, a dark 
molten mass which became solid and 
brittle as it cooled. It is not difficult to 
imagine his disappointment. It was, 
probably, with considerable disgust that 
he threw this gray white material into 
a nearby stream. But what happened! 


Y. 


day each home lighted by carbide gas has 
its own automatic “gas well” or genera- 
tor buried in the yard at a convenient 
location from which to run_ piping 
underground to the buildings to be 
lighted. Within the house this piping is 
concealed between walls and under floors, 
and emerges only where the fixtures are 
located. In the barns and out buildings 
the lights are placed for greatest con- 
venience. 

A carbide gas generator is an interest- 


ing piece of machinery. It is the result 





Kuchenmeister and Freeman 


Domestic Science Department, Green Township Consolidated School, Eden, Indiana. 


make metallic potassium. Acetylene 
chanced to be a by-product of his ex- 
periments. Twenty-six years later Woeh- 
ler prepared carbide gas from calcium 
carbide by the present day method, and 
Berthelot, in the following year, studied 
the gas quite extensively, but neither of 
these chemists recognized its true worth. 

The rescue of carbide gas from thirty 
years of obscurity was accomplished in 
1892 by Thomas L. Willson, an electrical 
engineer, of Spray, North Carolina. But 
Willson was no more interested in car- 


From it suddenly came a great quantity 
of gas, and this gas was found to burn 
with the bright but smoky flame of a 
rich hydrocarbon. Experimental work 
conducted in the next two years brought 
out the possibilities of carbide gas as a 
means of illumination and led to the 
establishment of the first factory in the 
world for the commercial manufacture 
of calcium carbide. 

The years between have brought about 
many improvements to those first crude 
“light plants,” as they were called. To- 


of years of experimental work and engi- 
neering perfection. Generators vary in 
capacity, but the modern type—the out- 
door pit generator—usually holds one or 
two hundred pounds of calcium carbide, 
measures about seven feet in height, and 
about three feet in diameter. Its motive 
power is gravity, and its operation is 
entirely automatic. What two _ better 
characteristics could it have for the busy 
farm home, or the rural church or school 
far from skilled mechanical labor? 

A study of the accompanying diagram 
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makes clear the operation of a generator 
—the gas bell lowers, opening the feed 
valve, and allowing calcium carbide to 
drop into the water in the generating 
chamber below. The minute carbide 
touches water gas is evolved. The pres- 
sure of the gas is sufficient to raise the 
gas bell, which operation permits the 
feed valve to close and stops gas pro- 
duction. The gas remains 
stored under the bell until 


a carbide gas iron for clothing work, and 
lighting fixtures. 

Immediately the thought of cost comes 
to you, since convenience and cost are so 
closely linked. The cost of equipment 
and installation cannot be definitely pre- 
determined. Here are some figures—a 
200 pound generator sells at approxi- 
mately $250.00; single and double hot- 
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practical tests will have a special appeal 
to you. 

There is no need to touch on the de- 
sirability of gas as a cooking fuel. It is 
interesting to note, however, that figures 
from the cooking market of the past year 
show that gas still leads in that field by 
a wide margin. And where city gas is 
not available the teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics is not compelled to 
struggle with less efficient 





used. Opening a_ burner 
anywhere in the system 
causes the gas to pass oui 
through the filter into the 
service line leading to the 
house or barns. As the gas 
is used the bell again 
lowers, and the simple op- 
eration is repeated. 

The mechanism of a car- 
bide gas generator is so 
simple that only in rare 
cases does it need any care 
or thought except to clean 
out the carbide residue and 
refill with water and carbide 
as each charge of carbide 
is exhausted. A two-hun- 1 
dred pound charge of car- 2 
bide will furnish over 900 
cubic feet of gas. 

Although the first use of 
carbide gas was to provide 
good light in farm homes 1. 
it has in more recent years, 
been used extensively for 
cooking and in self-heating 3. 
irons. Today almost every 
home equipped with carbide 
gas—and there are about 











Fig. 1 


service line. 


Gas Bell 
down up 
Carbide 
Feed Valve 
open closed 
Filter 


Fig. 1 


. As the gas is used, the bell lowers— 

. Pushing the carbide feeding valve open— 
3. Allowing carbide to drop into the water, making 
more gas. 


Fig. 2 


The gas raises the bell— 
2. Permitting the carbide feed-valve to close auto- 
matically. 
The gas, as used, passes through the filter into the 
The simple generating operation is 
then repeated without care, attention or thought on 
the part of the owner. 





fuels, for carbide gas steps 
in and becomes the solution 
to her problem. Even as 
gas is the chosen fuel in 
localities where more than 
one type of fuel is avail- 
able, so carbide gas offers 
tc the home _ economics 
teacher in non-gas regions 
the same efficient service 
that her fellow teachers 
enjoy in the cities. 


VEGETABLE 
PROJECT 


HE California Home 
Economics Teachers 
have been carrying 


on some interesting projects 
this last year, judging from 
the accounts we have been 
reading in the H. E. A, 
News Letters from that 
state. Eighth and Ninth 
grade teachers should find 
useful kernels tucked away 








400,000 of them—has either 
a three burner hot plate to 
be used with a portable oven, or a range 
with four burners and a stationery oven. 


Schools in non-gas offering 
home economics courses have seen in 
this later development an opportunity. 
With a quick efficient fuel in the foods 
laboratory, the teacher can be sure that 
even the long lesson will be completed 
in the period allowed. Her time and the 
student’s time is saved because carbide 
gas is so clean; the burners on both the 
stoves and the lighting fixtures provide 
for perfect combustion of the gas so that 
there is no smoke or sooty deposit on 
either burners or pans. And lastly, she 
has through the home economics work, 
given her students a thought on kitchen 
improvement and labor saving worth 
taking home. 


regions 


Carbide gas equipment for home eco- 
nomics laboratories consists of a genera- 
tor as described, and a single or double 
hot plate for each desk. Individual 
portable ovens may be used with these. 
Other pieces of equipment which may be 
added if the budget allows are a range, 


plates at $8.50 and $13.00 respectively; 
installation and incidental expenses are 
small; repairs can be set at nothing; gas 
consumption would vary. A single hot- 
plate burner of five flames turned on full 
for an entire hour would use 3.8 cents 
worth of gas. The hourly fuel cost for 
a class of twenty students each using a 
hotplate burning at full speed amounts 
to approximately seventy-five cents. Eco- 
nomical practices tend to reduce this cost. 
The convenience cannot be figured in 
dollars and cents. 


Carbide gas for cooking considered 
from the standpoint of practical efficiency 
bears up well under scrutiny. One or two 
figures on its kitchen behavior will serve 
to illustrate this point. Tests show that 
a carbide gas five flame hotplate burner 
will heat one quart of water from room 
temperature to boiling in less than ten 
minutes, and that a well insulated carbide 
gas oven will heat to 400° F. in twelve 
minutes. If you have ever watched the 
clock with one eye and the half com- 
pleted lesson with the other then these 


in the idea Miss Ethel 
Shattuck of Sacramento 
worked out in a _ vegetable project 
during the spring. The point was 


brought out that commercially run eat- 
ing houses fail mostly in.* seasoning 
and attractive ways of serving fresh 
vegetables, and that this type of food 
forms one of the best spring tonics. A 
list was made of all the seasonal vege- 
tables, and each girl in the class choose 
one as her own. Each wrote a paper 
giving all she could find out about the 
history, composition, production, market- 
ing, preparation and any other facts of 
interest. Each paper showed six ways of 


preparing and serving that particular 
vegetable. 

As each paper was read, a_ chart 
was made, out on the board show- 


ing the mineral and vitamin contents and 
the different food gfoups. The method 
used was instrumental in developing vari- 
ous interests and abilities such as re- 
search, necessity for exact market lists, 
and complete preparation. It would seem 
that this plan offers interesting possibili- 
ties in other lines of foods as well. 
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By Marie HULSER 


Editor, Save the Surface Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


N the rebound from a period of 

monotony in decoration, we have, 
for some time past, found ourselves sur- 
rounded by color. The most brilliant of 
shades seemed none too bright to make 
up for the serene purity of pure white, 
or the dullness of conventional browns. 
There can be no doubt that color has 
arrived—and with a bang! 

This reversion to color will be a happy 
one, provided we can have it settle down 
to normalcy, and are not subjected to it 
in riotous discord. Just as good color 
taste is required of the well-dressed 
woman, so it is necessary to the well 
decorated room. We must use caution 
with our color in order that we may live 
with it. 

Through this medium it is possible to 
create any atmosphere desired. A room 
can be made to seem warm or cool, dark 
or light, large or small. There are rules 
that govern—laws of color harmony; 
psychological effects of color; methods of 
creating a perfect ensemble. ; 

In using red, for example, care must 
be taken that it is employed only in small 
areas, since it is a decidedly warm, ag- 
gressive and energetic color. It is 
stimulating when used with caution, but 
irritating when spread over large sur- 
faces. Red can be used to very good 
advantage in a room that is large and 
somewhat cold in aspect, since this color 
is intense and associated with warmth 
and animation. 

Yellow, because of its brilliance and 
suggestion of sunlight, is at once stimu- 
lating and cheerful. Its most striking 
appeal for painted walls lies possibly 
within its light giving qualities, its close- 
ness to natural illumination in appear- 
ance. Yellow has the ability to pull 
together the walls of a large and dreary 
room, and impart the warmth and cheer 
of a sunny day. For this reason, yellow, 
and shades tinted with yellow, are the 
most popular colors for walls in rooms 
with northern exposures. 

Orange, another one of the warm 
advancing colors is difficult to use on 
large surfaces. While being a warm 
color (an admixture of red and yellow) 
it is exceedingly exciting and exerts a 
too stimulating effect if used in profu- 
sion. 

Blue, on the other hand, is the coldest 
of tones, when used in the fullness of 
its color. It tends to make objects fade 
into the background, so strong is the 
impression of solitude and space which 
it creates. Unless considerably reduced, 


it can be depressing if used to excess, 
since it is characteristic of shadows, and 
therefore, of sadness. When warm bright 
colors are combined to offset the cold- 
ness of pure blue, the latter can be used 
to advantage. But, where it is desired 
that blue be used as a wall color, it is 
best to tint it with a bit of yellow, 
unless its location of use is extremely 
southern and cheerful. 

If yellow and blue are mixed so that 
neither predominates, the color green will 
result. Here is a hue most refreshing 
when combined of an equal amount of 
warm and cool color. Because of its 
association with nature, green, in the 
right degree, is cheerful. Its influences 
may be quieting as well as mildly stimu- 
lating. Shifted toward blue, it is cool in 
feeling; toward yellow, warm. 

Purple is a color in decoration to be 
used sparingly. It is a color which lies 
between blue and red, acquiring the cold- 
ness of the one and the dash of exhilara- 
tion of the other. Used in small quanti- 
ties, shades of purple can be _ very 
effective. However, it is much better to 
blend off to the paler shades such as 
orchid or lilac, for use on walls. 

Gray is a very favorable color when 
used in combination with bright colors to 
modify its neutralness. A wall of gray 
can create a distinctly restful atmosphere, 
devoid of either a stimulating or a de- 
pressing effect. Too, this color has a 
certain amount of illumination, which 
makes its use favorable for rooms that 
are not well lighted. For a really dark 
room, however, yellow or a color tinted 
with pink would be more effective. 

These are just a few of the peculiari- 
ties of certain colors, but they are 
probably the most significant character- 
istics. In decoration ,there are other 
things to be taken into consideration with 
regard to color, as well as its psychologi- 
cal influences. The size of the room, its 
height and illumination are all important 
factors. However, the proper colors for 
a large room or a small room can be 
determined somewhat by the psychologi- 
cal effect; yellow, orange, or red, for 
example, being warm hues and naturally 
advancing tend to make a large room 
seem smaller; green, blue, and _ violet, 
cold colors, give one the impression that 
it is larger than it actually is. 

Too, there is a general rule in color 
arrangement that is always safe to fol- 
low. That is, that there should be one 
predominating color in a room; another 
color of the same degree of intensity 
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used in smaller proportion for relief; 
while several small spots of one or 
two colors should be used to supply 
accent. For example, let us _ put 
color into a bedroom that has a some- 
what northern exposure. We would, no 
doubt, use old ivory paint on the walls, 
saving the warm, sunshiny yellow for 
dimity curtains. The furniture could be 
painted a cheerful green, a green with 
yellow predominating, and the rug might 
be a dark rose. 

With a slight study of conditions and 
an understanding of color, it is possible 
to have a really attractive and individual 
room, demanding very little expenditure. 
It is surprising how many attractive color 
arrangements can be worked out, not 
along the old order of things, when 
one simply decided to have a “blue room” 
or a “pink room,” but a room quite un- 
usual, involving the use of any number 


of colors. 


NEW METHOD OF STUDY- 
ING THE HISTORY 
OF COSTUME 


NEW and rather unique method of 

studying the history of costume is 
being worked out at Drury College, Mis- 
souri, according to the account written by 
Helen Coffman in the Missouri Home 
Economics Association Quarterly for 
May. Briefly the plan consists of work- 
ing up a series of illustrated plates to be 
used with a projector as illustrative ma- 
terial. Each student has selected a period 
and has made a detailed and careful study 
of it before attempting the plates. These 
are made of bristol board and contain the 
facts of historic costume in the form of 
freehand, but autnentic illustrations that 
have been reproduced from various re- 
liable sources. The study of each period 
follows a generalized outline embracing 
“the general trend of style from the 
standpoint of new garments or adaptation 
from the previous ones, class distinctions 
in dress, color and design; hair-dress; 
head-dress; foot-gear; jewelry and any 
other accessories as they evolve. Detailed 
descriptions or interesting bits of data are 
put on the back of each plate, insuring the 
ready identity of each illustration and 
giving its chronological place in the his 
tory of fashion.” The various fashion 
eras in the history of man from the earli- 
est days up to and including the twentith 
century are to be worked out in this way. 
A slight variation is to be made with the 
treatment of costume of the last fifty 
years; that is, real illustrations are being 
obtained from the magazines, and from 
the seventeenth century on, costume 
plates will have to do with the fashions 
of America only. 
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Characteristics of a Well 
Trained Purchasing Agent 
(Continued from page 232) 


ing or observing. Finally in self defense 
she had to tell the clerk that she too had 
been in several social circles and knew 
what was being worn, which did not 
alter the unbecomingness of that particu- 
lar hat, since the clerks only selling point 
for the hat was—that it was the prevail- 
ing fashion. 

Close inspection of 
take place before final decision is made. 
Since so much personality enters into all 
buying there is a large risk in supplying 
personal needs by mail. There is less 
tisk in purchases. Buying 
without seeing materials is not a policy 
any the well 


purchases should 


impersonal 
employed to extent by 
trained. 

Shop soiled articles or materials are 
not to be avoided, since many times the 
best things are displayed and therefore 
become dingy. Correct laundering of so- 
called shop soiled purchases often enables 
one to secure a very excellent quality at 
a much reduced figure. 

A trained purchasing agent does not 
build up balancing factors in the event 
of an unwise or unnecessary purchase. 
Training leads one to look the facts in 
the face, bearing them in mind when 
approaching the same pitfall, so that ex- 
perience really teaches. The homemaker 
knows her own weaknesses—what count- 
ers of merchandise to avoid passing with 
a well filled purse or when some unex- 
pected dividend has been received. 

To buy with economy there is need of 
practice in buying. The trial and error 
method must be employed for a short 
time. For experience to teach, careful 
study of the service rendered by the 
purchase must be made. 

Economy has many meanings that are 
over-looked. associations are 
low priced, cheap or inexpensive. Other 
words which may broaden the meaning 
are—thrifty administration, careful or- 
ganization, skillful management, sparing, 
frugal, provident, careful, chary, near, 
efficient and forcasting, prudent, practi- 
cally wise and sagacious. 

Businesslike homemakers will take 
many things into account before final 
decision is made. Answers to the follow- 
ing questions may aid in a wise decision: 
Is this purchase scale with expenditures 
for other needs? Is the article the best 
I can secure for the amount I have to 
invest? Will this purchase lend itself to 
more than one use or purpose? Is a 
substitution wise or unwise considering 
the conditions and circumstances under 
which it is to serve? What will be the 
upkeep cost of this article in which I 
invest money? Is this purchase classed 
as a primary need or primary desire? 


Its chief 


Is the fulfillment of some other need to 
be taken into account at this time? 

There is friendliness in money. When 
the members of the family group can 
talk about money among themselves with 
the same freedom the dis- 
cussed, money becomes friendly and the 
wise spending of it takes on the pleasures 
of a game of cards, checkers or chess. 

Good treatment of materials in which 
the income has been invested, whether 
that investment is represented by the 
motor car, a dress or a luncheon cloth, 
will be insisted upon by the trained home- 
maker. All furnishings represent the in- 
come at work. . 


weather is 


A knowledge of the stores and the 
character of the merchandise will occupy 
the thought and study time of the home- 
maker who is a well trained buyer. This 
knowledge will enable her to maintain 
the correct ratio between merchandise 
and money invested in it. The history 
of the merchandise bought for personal 
or household need will enable the pur- 
chasing agent to determine the worth- 
whileness of the investment. 

The purchasing agent many times has 
the buying policy to determine as well 
actual spending of the money. 
Which buying plan should be employed 
by those living on annual salaries ranging 
thousand to eight thousand 
dollars is a warmly debated question. So 


as the 


trom two 
many policies are set forth in this “era 
of prosperity”’—a general statement—the 
skillful manager will employ the policy 
that costs her the least. 
what is called a carrying charge. 
charge is attached to 
Some firms speak openly of it as the 
charge the purchaser pays for being car- 
ried on the books. The 
tween the cash and time price is the 
carrying charge, though it may not be so 
called. 


3usiness employs 
This 


time payments. 


difference be- 


Thirty, sixty and ninety days payment 
policies are not uncomon. The employ- 
ment of any of these policies by large 
people must increase the 
clerical force of any organization—in- 
deed, credit national 
disease—hence each consumer contributes 
in part to the payment of the labor load. 
Finance companies have sprung up to 
care for those who wish to be separated 
from their money by the easy plan. It 
is a conflict in theory that those who 
employ time payments can least afford 
them and those that can easily pay the 
carrying charge or what is sometimes 
known as the finance charge, pay cash. 


numbers of 


madness is our 


No doubt each policy may have advan- 
tages; the question is not one of advan- 
tages but the degree to which the 
advantages exist and the cost of using 
them. Clear thinking, careful questioning, 
hard logic should be employed by ‘he 
investor of the family income. 
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A careful analysis of these policies, all 
of which have been employed by the 
writer with the purpose of investigating 
the effects upon budget making, psycho- 
logical reaction, etc., has pushed forth 
the cash policy as the one safest and most 
economical to be employed by the 
majority. 

This is not the place to set forth the 
advantages or disadvantages of any given 
policy—one word will suffice. The money 
armour worn by the person of average 
means, in this era of the cost of high 
living, resembles a baby’s sun suit. 

The question that follows the reading 
of this article may be stated thus—Has 
this policy in its entirety been employed? 
It is a genuine satisfaction to report that 
this policy was developed from experi- 
ence flanked with a study of economics 
and the reading of books on income man- 
agement together with careful observa- 
tion and study. It is at the present time 
employed by one who leads a double 
career, or what may be termed an inside 
and outside career—homemaker and 
teacher—who lives on a budget of money 
as well as a five-year purpose-span. 


HAVE YOU THESE ISSUES? 

The office is out of copies of THE 
AMERICAN Foop JourNAL and Foop AND 
HEALTH Epucation for the entire year of 
1924 and the February, 1929 issue of 
PracticAL Home EcoNomics, 

We would appreciate it if our readers, 
having any of these back numbers, would 
kindly advise us, and we will pay the 
postage for each 1924 copy and for each 
February, 1929 copy of PractricaL HoME 
ECONOMICS received. 














Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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VERY one of these special features of the Educator Model is designed 

to make teaching easier for you. Regulators for stitch and tension— 
adjusted by number, not by guess; the revolving spool pins which keep the spool 
from jumping off; the White Sewing Light which concentrates directly on the 
work; simplified threading; knee control which leaveshandsand feet free;adjusta- 
bility of both chair and machine; drawer and open front for storage. A collapsible 
cover is supplied with the machine to protect the sewing head when not in use, 


Write for full information. White Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“White 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing 
A White Rotary Electric Designed Especially for Educational 


© 1929 WS. M.Co 











The Value of Home 
Economics Training 
(Continued from page 227) 


making their purchases only 20% of them 

depended entirely upon their own judg- 

ment as compared to 62% of the more 
mature group. 

From the interest stated or implied in 
many of the answers, it must be admitted 
that home economics offers the training 
for which many students have an inher- 
ent desire. The replies from the two 
groups give evidence that: 

1. Students both in high school and in 

the university share largely in the 
homemaking activities. 

2. Responsibility for earning increases 
with age or training,—a result to be 
expected. 

3. Both groups of students show per- 
sonal responsibility for work. (There 
was no evidence to show that work 
was considered a hardship.) 

4. Satisfaction in accomplishment is 
felt. 

5. School training in home economics 
functions more frequently than it 


2. Hopkins, L. 
W.: Monograph No. 


Thomas and Kinyon, Kate 
1 Home Economics. Ven- 


ver Public Schools. (1925) 
3. Spafford, Ival: Home Improvement 
Through School Instruction. J. of Home 


Economics, vol. xix, No. 9 (1927), pp. 487-490. 

4, Kinyon, Kate W. Curriculum Making in 
Home Economics in the Denver Schools. J. of 
Home Economics, vol. xvii, No. 3 (1925), pp. 
148-150. 

5. Cohan, Rosa A.: Children’s Earnings in 
the Foreign-Born Family. J. of Home Eco- 
nomics, vol. xvii, No. 1, (1925), pp. 33-34. 


Paisley Pride 
(Continued from page 234) 


the sketch to the loom. This means that 
there must be a warp thread on the beam 
for every square represented across in 
the design. 

Dyeing of the warp was a custom from 
the Eastern originals, of having each end 
of the shawl a parti-colored finish, show- 
ing bands of four or five different colors, 
which became the ground. Threads at 
the terminal borders formed the warp 
fringe. Between the parti-colored ends, 
the center would be dyed red or black, 
sometimes the warp for the side borders 
was dyed a different color. Great. skill 
and precaution had to be taken in the 
dyeing of the warp so that the finished 
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a very tedious job. It took two or three 
weeks to equip a loom for a shawl of 
intricate design with two people working. 
Often times special harness-tiers and 
“enterers” were employed. The latter’s 
duty was to pass each thread through 
its proper eye in the needle. 

Weaving the shawl required great skill 
and devotion on the part of both the 
master and the boy. A wrong movement 
by the draw-boy or selection of the 
wrong shuttle by the master marred the 
design. It was not unusual for a master 
to become vexed at the boy or grow im- 
patient and leave his loom and go out 
into the country for the rest of the day. 
The clipping required care because a clip 
into the weave would cause the ruination 
of the shawl and bar it from the market. 

The fringing, finishing and pressing 
were the last stages of the shawl, and, as 
I have said, were often done by girls. It 
is difficult for us to realize the details 
of making Paisley shawls, but we can 
have a faint mental picture of the process 


when we are informed that it took 
several years to produce one of these 
Paisleys. 





fails of use, the remunerative em- 
ployment in tasks related to home 


economics being the best objective they had to be properly 
proof on this point. measured. 
REFERENCES 


Where Are We Going in trained. 
Home Economics, 


628-632. 


1. Snedden, David: 
Home Economics? J. of 
vol. xx, No. 9, (192 8), pp. 


shawl was perfect in design and harmony. 
Before the warp thread could be dyed 


This was called warping and 
it was often done by a person especially 
Beaming consisted of 
the printed warp on the beam. 


The Paisley weavers devoted their 
to the making of Paisley shawls, 
stretched and 
passed, we 
to remind us of their work of art. 
Paisley shawl is a complete epoch. 
history is ended. 


placing 
This was 


lives 
and 


though the day of Paisley weaving is 
still have the beautiful shawls 
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Your influence in stimulating 
wholesome food habits is important 


The influence of women trained in Home Economics 
upon the food habits of children placed in their care 
cannot be overemphasized. The school lunchroom plays 
an important part in the life of every child. Habits 
formed there will make themselves felt in the home 
life of the child and in later years. 


Good nutrition should be the first aim of every teacher 
in planning meals for the school lunchroom, and good 
nutrition means foods prepared with wholesome 
ingredients. 

Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particularly well 
suited to the preparation of foods for the growing child 
It is wholesome, digestible, purely vegetable and packed 
under the most sanitary conditions. 

A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” contains 
recipes for using Crisco in a variety of interesting ways. 
If you would like a copy, mail us the coupon below. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Dept. V-829 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the 
“Manual of Cookery.” 





























Teacher Helps 


We will be pleased to send to any teacher of sewing 
or interior decoration our color card and our inter- 
esting sewing book depicting some of the uses for 


Our tapes are all cut on a perfect, true bias and are 
so handled in carding as to retain all of the original 
elasticity. Our bias fold tapes are made in nain- 
sook, lawns, percales, soft finish pure silk and taf- 
feta. All are guaranteed wash proof. They make 
practical and artistic finishes for dresses and deco- 
rative articles. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CoO., 
DEPARTMENT E, ORANGE, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your 


WRIGHT'S 8 color cards, also a sewing book. 
| BIAS FOLD TAPE MEET. Casi caa es ka Shs catia pes eel) + dueneese 
A lt turns itself g 
PUEUOD: Sob Sek Kev s seas sen OU WaWk es 0665065008 
ECT Ee et eee a ere 





WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 
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THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 


630 West 34th St. New York City 
Langdon Station Washington, D. C. 
245-11th St. 


Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





—_— 

















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Made in a Minute— 
A Wonderful 


Dressing 
for Fruit Salads 


OLLOW the recipe below and 

make this delicious salad dress- 
ing in a minute—prove to your- 
self that Mazola is equal to the 
finest imported salad oils. Regard- 
less of price the world affords no 
finer, more wholesome salad oil 
than Mazola. 





This recipe is from Ida Bailey 
Allen’s New Book “The Modern 
Method of Preparing Delightful 
Foods’’—see coupon below. 





FRENCH DRESSING 
FOR FRUIT SALADS 


1% Cup Mazola 3 tablespoon 
1 tablespoon Karo, lemon juice 
Red Label 1/3 teaspoon salt 


¥Z teaspoon paprika 


Beat until thoroughly blended and 
use with any fruit salad, 











i! Send 10c with this coupon and you 
I will receive a copy of Ida Bailey Al- 
t len’s wonderful new Cook Book, 
beautifully bound, 112 pages of un- 
usual recipes. Write Corn Products 
| Refining Company, P. O. Box 171, 
I Mi a 
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Books of Interest to Teachers 
(Continued from page 230) 


“Euthenics. The Science of Controll- 
able Environment,” by Ellen H. Richards. 
Third edition. M. Barrows & Co., Boston. 


HIS needs little introduction to stu- 

dents of home economics, as it is 
one of Mrs. Richards’ best known and 
most influential books. “A plea for bet- 
ter living conditions as a first step toward 
higher human efficiency’—this states the 
purpose of the book and the meaning of 
the term “Euthenics.” An introduction 
by President H. N. MacCracken of Vas- 
sar College gives added interest to thi; 
third edition. 


“If Parents Only Knew,” by Elizabeth 
Cleveland. Pub. by “Children, The Par- 
ents’ Magazine” and W. W. Norton & 
Co. N.Y. $195. 


DELIGHTFUL book 
A written by one who knew and 
children, and the modern 
educational system. Its purpose is to 


interpret the aims and accomplishments 
of the modern school to the home; to 


delightfully 


understood 


explain to parents the urgent need for 
closer cooperation between them and the 
teacher, and to point out how fathers and 
mothers may take an intelligent and active 


interest in their children’s school 
gress. In order to do this effectively and 
simply, the subject matter in the book 
has classified under the “seven 
cardinal principles’ of education 
nounced as the aims of school training 
by the National Educational Association 
—namely health, worthy home member- 
citizenship, 


pro- 


been 
an- 


ship, vocation, recreation, 


character, and what we popularly refer 


70 


to as “book learning” or “The R’s. 


Presenting the Home 
Demonstration Program 
(Continued from page 231) 


It is surprising to find the numerous 
short comings in these children usually 
picked out as the best developed in their 
community or school group. Most of 
these are directly traceable back to early 
babyhood nutritional disturbances. While 
none of these defects and short comings 
are stressed they are described in lan- 
guage most diplomatic and terms most 
kindly, so that no fond mamma or papa 
has yet taken offense, although some 120 
of these meetings have been held all over 
the county. 

The point brought out most 
stressed is that “Food Makes the Differ- 
ence” between good and bad _ nutrition 


and 
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and that most mothers could do with a 
little more information as to the right 
selection and the attractive preparation. 
of the family food. The Home Demon- 
stration Agent counts that meeting a 
failure that does not result in the for- 
mation of food selection classes in that 
community. 

While no attempt has been made to 
find the perfect child yet the picture of 
Rosalie Trainor of Bogota shows the 
child that came nearest to being so. Her 
only defect was a slight protruding ab- 
domen, the result of faulty posture, which 
she has since worked most earnestly to 
correct, and with success. Rosalie is a 
most normal healthy and happy child of 
eleven years of age, who was a breast 
fed baby and never had any of the usual 
children’s diseases. 

An interesting side light of these meet- 
ings was the fact that most of the 
children showed results of some more or 
less serious condition of rickets in early 
babyhood. Also that many of them 
showed a more or less serious flat foot 
condition. While this kind of a meeting 
is not a strictly project Home Demon- 
stration one, yet it serves as a most 
helpful popularization means and gets 
fathers and mothers thinking in terms 
of good health standards for their chil- 
dren, and that is a real achievement. 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 























“Whenever a man gets a notion into his head 
that he is indispensable, then is the time for 
him to grab his rubbers because he is due for a 


KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
and Waxed Papers 
have proven themselves to be what 
we say they are, therefore, you are 
taking no chance of slipping when 
you use them. 
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THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MILWAUKEE 


'"S- 
4 ON Sy 
MANUFACTURERS 


DiStitues vinEGAR 


VINEGAR Co 





STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 











White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 
TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 











MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S. 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, Board of 
Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was written especially to 

help teachers present attractively the care of the teeth, 

with a careful explanation of the principles of dental 

hygiene. It also contains a tooth brush drill adapted 
to school purposes. 


e 
Price 25 Cents 


Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 FourtH AVENUE New York CITY 








F eaturing 


Premium 
Silverleaf 


Brookfield 














ELIABLE old names these, in the 
guide-books of more than one 
generation of good cooks! Consumers 
know that the products sold under 
these brands are always good. They 
are regarded as standards of quality. 


Premium 
Hams Bacon 
Frankfurts Oleomargarine 
vv 
Brookfield 
Eggs Butter 
Cheese Chickens 
Pork Sausage 
vv 
Silverleaf 
Lard 


Swift & Company 
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DOUTCES Of Maletlals ror use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 


being sure to ask for material mentioned in PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Fruitland Cookery 
Successor to 
Sunland Cookery 
issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin fot dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
California Dried Fruit Research Inst. 
Pacific-Southwest Building, 
Fresno, California. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 

The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 


1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Singer Educational 
Publications 


(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation -~ adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
United Fruit Company 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
ear, to home economics classes. 
ruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a al In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 
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468 Fourth Ave., New York 





Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 


A series of interesting bulletins with 
lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 











Appeldoorn’s 


Extracted Clover Honey 


Box A 10 


is Delicious 

Write for Prices 
Cc. J. APPELDOORN 
Hamler, Ohio 


129 FRONT STREET 








BIT of sweet makes the 
good meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 


NEW YORK 








The undernourished infant 
GAINS MATERIALLY 
in weight when 
KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 
is added to its milk. 
Write for details. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
111 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 














CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 








Back Copies Wanted 


Entire Year 1924 
The American Food Journal and 
Food and Health Education 


February, 1929 
Practical Home Economics 
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468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Order Blank 


[ ] One Year $2.00 


[ ] Two Years $3.00 





dha , for which send PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS to the following address: 


LADSARREARARAGE Salis «on OE Su Sin enas vavees 
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